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PREFACE. 

A LARGE book may aathorize a large preface ; a 
small book needs but a small one. Indeed, we 
know not that we have occasion for any at all. If 
the reader cannot detect the character of our work 
by the Poetry and Tales contained in it, we despair 
of revealing it to him by any thing short of a per- 
sonal and particular conversation with him over our 
publisher's money-box. 

New-Haven, } 
Aug. 1831. S 



8 THE SOCIAL MAN. 

On a "training day" in September, in the year 
177 — J in entering the town — where I was to reside 
awhile for business purposes, — I passed the open 
green near the church. Among the young people 
of both sexes who were collected in cheerful groups 
on the open green, some of whom I counted 
among my friends, I observed one whom I had of- 
ten looked upon with admiration. I had known El- 
len many years, and she had long held a 

witchery over her companions; but fiince the pe- 
riod at which I first knew them, her power had been 
constantly growing, for love had crept in among 
them, and linked one to another by attachments at 
once new and delightful. She now held the envied 
station of a belle in the town and " the country 
round," by claims which her own sex — even the 
" 'Squire's daughter" — could not dispute, and which 
the other wished not to throw off. It was not merely 
her fair and exquisitely fine complexion, her brilliant 
hazel eye, or the dark curls that fell freely and grace- 
fully over her shoulders, that bound a spell aroun4 
the heart of every one who looked upon her. She 
had a benevolent vivacity that played in every mo- 
tion, and sparkled in every feature. Whether you 
saw her light form threading the country dance, or 
tripping along the field, when the wild flower scarce 
shook off the dew of the morning at her light foot- 
step, or if you caught her eye as she listened to a 
tal« of sorrow, you would have been loth to see her 
with any one but yourself, and yet you would rather 
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THE SOCIAL MAN. ^ 

bok than speak. Hers too was the richness of soul 
that we ever delight to associate with external 
charms. The rose-tint upon her cheek was not 
richer nor more delicate than the impulses that 
shided and deepened its hues. 

When I saw her on the afternoon already men- 
tioned, she and a female companion were leisurely 
moving through the collection of their cheerful ac- 
quaintances. As they passed an old elm tree, near 
which some young men were engaged in athletic 
spoits, they were observed by the performers, who 
took care to "jump their highest" and " leap their 
farthest," in the presence of those whom it was 
their ambition chiefly to please. But two or three 
of their companions were lying in the shade of the 
elm, careless about the games, and seemingly occu- 
pied with cheerful and indolent observations on 
*' matters and things at large." The larger of these 
was a little above the common height, and, without 
being particularly comely or particularly ugly, was 
for some reason more likely to interest even a com- 
mon observer than any of his associates. His high, 
well-built forehead, and curling lip, and more espe- 
cially his full grey eye,' quick and strong in its shift- 
ing expi'essions, singled him out at once ; his whole 
face indicated a full share of passion, quick though 
transient; but there was over all an air of good hu- 
mor and social feeling, that would tempt a stranger 
to fall into conversation with him, without a fear of 
being wearied or insulted. He had always main- 

b9 
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tained a coniiderable ascendancj orer his compan- 
ions, although he did not excel Ihc greater part of 
them in those feats of bodily dexterity which are 
supposed to carry with them so much influence over 
the common people. He had not been the first 
scholar in the school, or rather academy, situated in 
the town ; but such as came in collision with him 
found a further and quicker reach, and a wider ex- 
pansion in his mind, than in their own. In conversa- 
tion—which is a much stronger test of character 
than many suppose^—they were confessedly his infe- 
riors. It cost him no effort to raise a hearty shout of 
laughter, or so to tell a story upon a dark night, that 
his hearers should go home any way rather than by 
the burial-yard. In a word, Allan Grahame was the 
soul of every group in which he chose to be such ; 
and imperfect as was the education which the timet 
allowed to the son of a common " forehanded" farm- 
er, he had that power of mind which might have made 
him remembered now that the educated ninnies, who 
perhaps looked down upon him, have been forgotten. 

Grahame had just turned himself round to deposit 
his tobacco-box in his pocket, when he discovered 
Ellen, and with a good-humored nonchalance he left 
his companions and marched to her side. A single 
glance would have discovered more than an ordinary 
acquaintance between them. 

" There !" said Jerry Lawton, who had been sit- 
ting with Grahame under the tree, " now Grahame 
makes no more of going up to a girl and talking to 
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her, than I should of talking with a fellow. I know 
Ellen well enough, or I ought to, at least, — but I 
can't look at her when she looks me in the face and 
begins to speak. I feel as if I wanted to stand 
there forever, and hear her do all the talking, without 
a word to saj myself, if she will onlj look aside, so 
that I can see her eye, and, may be, fix her curls 
when the wind blows them out of order." 

" But just recollect," said one whom he was ad- 
dressing, " Grahame and she are going to strike a 
bargain, if it a'nt settled already. They used to 
say you was squinting that way, Jerry." 

" I did feel a little like it one spell, but I believe 
Grahame began first, for she don't talk to me as she 
does to him ; perhaps she likei him better, and — I — 
a— don't care — if she does, — not mtich" 

They were right in their sage conjectures. As 
may be supposed, our heroine had at her command 
a bevy of "loviers." Indeed, in no society will 
such a being as I conceive her to have been, howe- 
ver imperfectly I may have described her, pass un- 
heeded ; for man will love the exquisite workman- 
ship of Him who hath fashioned humanity afler a 
divine image, and breathed into the unchiseled form 
the warmth and energy of life. But among all the 
village youth who confessed themselves " smitten," 
and among the strangers who, on seeing her, " fell 
in love" at a moment's warning, there was perhaps 
no one who could so well as Grahame appreciate the 
jewel of her worth. With such an object in view, 

b9 
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it was in him only the acting out of his nature 
to cherish toward her that self-devotion, that puritj 
of thought, and that deep chiralric regard, which 
commonly distinguish not more than one out of a 
herd of " admirers." Nor did she regard him in a 
light less douhtful to a discerning eye. Most of 
those who were susceptible of the strongest impres- 
sion from her slightest look of encouragement, had 
been among the acquaintances of her childhood; and 
now that the prettiness of the girl had ripened into 
the graces of opening womanhood, the companion 
did not become the coquette. If there is a period in 
the life of woman, when her humanity is most se- 
verely tested, it is when she finds lordly man doing 
homage to her beauty ; she who can at such a time 
cheer without cheating the heart of an admirer, is— 
I had almost said something more than woman ! Her 
own worth led her to avoid presenting to the many 
the cheating semblance of that affection which she 
well knew was devoted to one man. Grahame was 
well fitted to concentrate it upon himself. His heart 
felt not by rule, nor after example, but by its own 
strong impulses. It seemed always to mingle its 
warmth with the clearness of reason, and this fea- 
ture of his mind gave to his convenation a witch- 
ery, which she felt, although she did not attempt to 
analyze. This, by the way, if I mistake not, is the 
secret of that almost mysterious power which some 
men exert over the affections of others, and particu- 
larly^ t>f females. Let the talker have " very good 
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sense," and let him be " very well informed," and 
he may be even "imaginative" — ^yet if this be all, we 
may think highly of him, as we think highly of a 
well-wrought statue; the marble is correctly and 
cunningly fashioned, it may be, but it is the cold out- 
line of a man. But let passion give to the mind its 
impulse and fire and coloring, and the affections of 
woman will as naturally attach themselves to it, as 
the flower reaches after warmth and light. Allan 
could tell her more of herself and of man's heart 
than she yet knew, while his own was undisguised 
even in its discreditable features. She found he 
could understand her slightest look or tone with a 
keener instinct than his comrades ; and his own car- 
ried more meaning than theirs. There seemed to 
be a wonderful intimacy between his mind and others 
that came within his circle ; a sympathy that bound 
to him all with whom he had communion. 

I am not about to describe that most common and 
most interesting of all things, a courtship. " The 
course of true love" between our hero and heroine, 
was not fretted more than is on the whole desirable 
for the sake of variety. On a delightful autumn eve- 
ning, Ellen, in a simple white robe, decorated with 
no jewels but her beauty, went through, with Allan 
Grahame, that well known ceremony which none 
but a priest has the pleasure of performing. 

We have all seen men whose whole souls seem- 
ed to mingle with their fellow men, and who, though 

not incapable of supporting solitude, and even of 
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peopling it with thoughts and images of varied and 
pleasant aspects, were yet fitted peculiarly for fel- 
lowship. Grahame was such a man ; and he had so 
long indulged his propensi^^y to social enjoyment, 
that the plough, and the healthy stock, and the hea- 
vy crop upon his father's fields, had no charm for his 
eye. As might naturally be expected, he lavished 
no unnecessary attention upon the dry duties of life, 
nor did he seek that familiaritj' with them, which 
never fails to render them tolerable and even agree- 
able. His life was in society. When, in the course 
of conjugal habits, his charming bride became " a 
housekeeper," much of her time was necessarily 
withdrawn from the frequent and delightful inter- 
course by which he had hitherto been bound to her 
side. Yet he must have company, and could ex- 
cuse her only because he could not find it in liis rea- 
son to censure her matronly habits. Where should 
he pass the hour which now seemed to him a new 
portion of time added to the ordinary day ? He 
sought every circle in which he could find warm 
hearts and unoccupied hands, and these were at the 
tavern. At the tavern ! The reader may already 
anticipate too much. That spot seems to have been 
selected oftener than any other, as the altar on which 
genius offers up itself a sacrifice. It is not wonder- 
ful that a nation should writhe under the curse of 
drinking. It seems to anticipate the vials of wrath 
threatened in the Apocalypse. There is no purity 
which it wiU not foully stain ; there is no flower, 
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though it be bright with the Terj hues of heaven, 
which it will not blight; there is no genius, though 
it be thrilling as that which breathed the Cotter's 
Hymn, that it will not turn into nothingness ! 

I now pass over two or three years. After a con- 
siderable absence from the town I returned^ and my 
first object was to shake hands with those whom I 
knew and prized there. I knocked at the door of 
a neat white house, having in front a large yard 
shaded by young trees, and a porch over which a 
spreading vine had thrown its complicated folds, now 
dry and leafless under a chilling November wind. 
It was the dwelling of Ellen Grahame's father, and 
the good man himself opened the door. I had for- 
merly been a visitor at the house, and he now gave 
me a hearty welcome. On inquiring for his daugh- 
ter, I was ushered into a room and found her sitting 
by a hospitable heailh ; another kind welcome and I 
felt myself at home. She was lulling her infant to 
sleep, and when her eye rested on its calm and smi- 
ling features, there was in her own a new beauty 
which time had implanted there in lieu of the girlish 
graces it had taken away. Her eye was still bright, 
yet tempered and less changeful than formerly; 
and her liair, instead of falling freely over her neck, 
as I loved to see it, was now arranged in the neat, 
though less graceful fashion which custom, and per- 
haps convenience, has imposed on ladies who are out 
of their teei^s, and unluckily on some who are not. 
Yet there was a tinge of sadness in her face, which 
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I had not looked for, and her cheek had in some 
measure lost its healthful hue. When 1 inquired af- 
ter her hushand, her voice tremhled slighlly as she 
told me he had not yet come home. We talked of 
the town — of the little alterations tliat had taken 
place, and my journeyings during my absence, and I 
was pleased to see her face brightened, and her mind 
apparently cheered. There was a pause in our con- 
versation ; she laid her infant in the cradle and go- 
ing with a noiseless step to the window, opened the 
shutters. She looked earnestly out, but there was 
nothing but the common, and the brown grass, and 
the leafless branch shaking in the wind, and the 
clear moonhght resting coldly on all. I saw a tear 
in her eye as she took her seati " How soon will 
your husband probably return?" I inquired. "I 
have been expecting him," she replied, " he promised 
to return by this time — it is nearly ten, but I cannot 
see him." As she spoke, her voice slightly faltered, 
and she bent over the cradle for a moment. I rose 
to depart, but she urged me to stay with an earnest- 
ness that betrayed a feeling of loneliness, relieved 
by the presence of a friend. The truth flashed par- 
tially upon my mind, and I could not leave her at 
that moment. 

The house clock rang its sharp tones through the 
still hall ; presently the door opened, and a man tot- 
tered into the room. I could hardly recognise in 
that slovenly dress — that face from which all healthy 
color was gone — the reddened nose and the swollen 
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glassy eye, one whom I had called my friend and 
compnnioQ. In a moment Ellen was by his side, pale 
yet prompt, and apparently struggling with emotions 
that the time and her station required her to suppress. 
She supported him to a seat, and pointing to me, 
said in a tremulous tone, " Allan ! there is your old 

friend '." Heturned a vacant, unconscious 

gaze upon me ; at length his expression relaxed in- 
to a smile, and his eye quickened, and he put forth 
his hand, but scarcely spoke. Ellen turned aside. 
The exertion of the moment was over, and as she 
watched the infant, her tears fell freely, and her bo- 
som heaved, but Allan heeded it not. I rose, and 
taking Ellen's hand could only say, '* God bless you 
my dear friend," and then left the room with a sor- 
rowful yet indignant heart. 

The three years history of Graharae hardly need 
be told. He had gone to the tavern in compliance 
with his social propensities. — his steps had been 
chained to the cup, — ^late hours and the sullen 
moods, which succeeded his first and lighter excess- 
es, betrayed to his confiding wife, what even his frank 
nature would have concealed. It came like a black 
cloud over her bright anticipations, but love taught 
her to hope, and sustained for a time even her wont- 
ed vivacity. She hoped that the relation of a parent 
might check his wayward career. In the infant that 
we have spoken of, Allan fancied he saw the bud- 
ding graces which had ripened to such rare perfec- 
tion in the mother. On this child, in his cooler mo- 
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ments, he doated with a foadnefls which, had it not 
been well directed, would have been called weak- 
ness. Often would the parents steal silently, arm 
in arm, to the conch where she lay sleeping, and 
watch every curling of the rosy lips ; vi'hilc tears of 
joy would roll down the father's cheek, and the mo- 
ther would forget all his errors, and believe him still 
to be " all heart." But the evening would come, 
and he would return late and sullen as before. 

About six Anonths after my return, I passed her 
house late at night Spring had thrown around it 
her fresh verdure, and the vine mantled the porch, 
as if to shield it from the bright moonbeams. A 
pale anxious face was at the window. In my walk, 
I stopped for a moment at the tavern. Allan was 
there, and with twq or three companions, had been 
drinking until he sank into beastly intoxication. 
Withtht assistance of a neighbor, I supported him 
home. We entered the house, and the room where 
the family were collected together by our coming. 
I accidentally withdrew my arm for a moment, and 
he fell senseless on the floor. Never, until that 
hour, had he so disgraced that house ! Ellen saw 
it, — a faintness came over her, and she left the room 
without a word or a sigh. 

But another cup of bitterness was prepared for 
her. Her child fell sick. Night after night the mo- 
ther found no refreshing sleep, as she watched the 
sickly girl and felt her failing pulse, but found no 
hope. Grahame bad been aroused by this incident, 
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and for three weeks was a reformed man. He was 
at the bed side by night and bj day, but all could 
not avail. They were together at midnight, and the 
lamp burnt feebly beside them ; the sick child lay 
aus if in a sweet sleep, but a slight shade came over 
her brow, her frame quivered once, and her lips mo- 
ved as if the spirit had touched it in its heavenward 
flight ; then all was still. There was no breath, no 
pulse ; the parents bent over her for the last 
time. At the funeral, it was observed with some 
surprise, that Allan arrayed himself with unusual 
care. In three weeks he was again at the tavern— 
;igain a drunkard ! While he drank, she whom he 
should have cherished as his own soul, wept over 
the treasured image of what he had once been, en- 
fthrined, as it was, in the secret places of her heart 
Grief was " fretting the Uody to decay." 

The Revolutionary war had broken out a year 
before and now assumed an importance which en- 
grossed the generous hearts of thousands. The 

town of was about to furnish its first quota 

of men to help the good work. Grahame's friends 
suggested the plan of bis entering the army ; an^ it 
was in truth a regard for his personal welfare, as 
well as good will to the cause, that led them to urge 
it upon him. It was the only resort left them in h'ls 
behalf. The severity of a soldier's life might sober 
bis habits. Nor was he averse to the measure ; for 
although he had never delighted nor excelled in the 
frarlike operations that boys practice on a small 
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scale, jet his heart had vrarmed on hearing of the 
skirmish of Lexington, and he drank an additional 
punch, as he said, " for the honor of the dear Yan- 
kees." His ydfe would not dissuade him, seeing 
it was for their mutual interest that he should leave 
her. They parted with a tenderness that, were it 
not for the changes which drunkenness had wrought 
upon the one, and grief upon the other, would hare 
led me to heheve them precisely what they once 
were. He rode off in company with two or three of 
his early companions, among whom was Jerry Law- 
ton, formerly mentioned as a rival lover with him, 
hut now his staunch friend. 

It was during the summer that Grahame entered 
the army, and the regiment which he joined was not 
engaged in active service until the following spring. 
Meanwhile he hecame a favorite with the soldiers, 
who were gathered from all conditions of life, and 
only shared in common a stem hatred of oppression, 
and a singular felicity in popping at a plumed hat 
with the greatest sang froid, and with an inveterate 
determination to hit. His social hahits admirahly 
fitted him for the jovial meetings which soldiers love 
when out of sight of the enemy. 

The first skirmish in which he was engaged, helps 
to illustrate his character. One morning they salli- 
ed forth to harrass a foraging party, which had 
heen sent into the neighhorhood, hy a large hody of 
the British army. The path of the enemy lay along 
the M% of t hill for some distance, and then hroke 
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into a wide and well icultivated plain. Bj this road, 
on the higher side, the American Colonel stationed 
his men behind a line of trees and bushes, and the 
order was, "Boys, wait as still as mice till the first 
horse jumps that stump there in that road — then let 
'em have it !" Our guns were primed and cocked. 
A considerable body of cavalry, in red and white, 
with waving plumes and foaming steeds, pranced 
along the road. 

*' Jerry," said Grahame to his jolly friend, who 
was kneeling by him, " give us the jug — a man's lips 
want wetting." 

"Hush," replied Lawton, "they'll hear you, 
man !" 

" Give us the joyful," repeated Grahame in a 
lower whisper, " it's just the thing to stiffen a man's 
nerves." After he had taken a comfortable dram, he 
bent his eye on the enemy, and continued, " Who's 
that tall fellow there, number One ? he's too stiff for 
a free country. Let me see what hand I've got at a 
trigger. If this old bell-muzzle dont scatter balls, 
you'll ha stiffer still. Corporal Maypole." 

Nothing was now heard but the heavjr, measured, 
tramp of the horses : then — a roar of musquetry 
startled }he woods, and all was confusion ; horses 
rearing, riders swearing, the assailants rushing out 
of their ambuvK to finish their discomfiture. A few 
yet lingered in the bushes, firing and reloading, 
and Grahame was among them. 

At the first discharge the tall horseman fell. Al- 
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Ian saw it, and exclaimed, " Lud ! that ia reallj too 
bad. I did'nt think or hitting the man,— ugb 1 ner- 
er mind lliough ; I've done my part. See that" he 
continued, reloading, ■' ivhat is the use of ttabbing 
a man vtben jou can just sa well knock him down. 
There goes poor Lawlon, I swear. I'll pa; the 

d d reg'Iar for that." 

So saying, he lereled hii musket at a middle-siz- 
ed man with huge whiskers, whose horse had been 
shot from under him, and who stood pljing bis 
sword with amazing skill and 6ercenesa ; but Allan 
bad no sooner taken Ids aim, than he dropped it, 
clenched the muzzle of his piece, and coming up 
slylj, brought the breech with such force upon the 
head of Lawton's deitrijer, that thej brave fellow 
fell to the earth. The " regulars" were by this 
time scampering away, and soon all that surrired 
were pushing their steeds along the road, and, saving 
one or two who were brought to bay by the elder 
marksmen, escaped to the main body. The skir- 
mish lasted not more than five minutes. Between 
twenty and thiiiy British troopers lay upon the 
ground, with perhaps half a dozen Americans, but 
among the last Allan found Lawlon, lifeless, with a 
deep gash across Lis head. After dropping m warm 
tear over his old mule, he murmured, " Poor Jerry 
— you are oat of trouble. Vou deserved that girl 
— God blesa her 1 and God knows you would have 
made her grieve less than 1 bave— but thlnga can't 
be helped," So saying, be tD«k the bottle from his 
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friend^s pocket, drank what he thought necessarjr to 
sweeten his hitter thoughts, and placed it in his own. 

That erening, Grahame, and indeed most of his 
comrades, could hardly stand ; but as he was upon a 
sentinel's duty, his condition was more particularly 
noticed. A day or two after, he wrote a letter to 
his wife ; but it was not free in regard to his con- 
duct. He did not tell her that his irregularities had 
brought down the rebuke of his commander ; that 
instead of reforming, he was degrading himself, and 
that the only prospect before him was unfavorably. 

The autumn passed away, and the army went into 
their winter quarters. Free from the vigilance which 
service demanded, and finding no occupation but in 
merry meetings and small adventures, soldiers, at 
such times, are exposed to no ordinary [temptations. 
Past habits and present immunities, originated prac- 
tices which the customs of armies have rendered a 
portion of military life. 

During this winter, Grahame became more deeply 
involved in dissipation. He had become acquaint- 
ed with a friendless girl, who lived not far from the 
camp. His finer sensibilities had become, in a great 
measure, blunted by gross indulgence, and he could 
not resist the strength of his coarser propensities. 
I need not tell the story of that acquaintance. Be- 
fore the autumn closed, it set a seal upon the fear- 
ful doom of the victim. It had not reached the ear 
of hk wife, but she had learned too much of his 
conduct Her grief was gathering frtsh accessions, 
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and j^eighing her do>vn with a burden that woman's 
fortitude and undying affection could alone have 
sustained to that hour. There was Httle left of him 
whom she had once deemed her richest possessioB. 
Could he have looked upon her wasted form, her 
melancholy eye, her pale hollow cheek, on which 
Iny consumption's hectic flush — that flower which 
blooms in such bright perfection over deca}^ — could 
he have seen this, he might — no, not even then 
would he have relinquished the damning cup, to re- 
deem the purest and lovliest of beings from a cruel 
sorrow, that was sinking her into the grave. 

Spring returned, but no putting forth of flowers 
revived her withered and crushed aflections. The 
clergyman — a venerable man who had grown grey 
in the service of his master — spoke to hep of God. 
Every sunset shone upon her kneeling by her soli- 
tary couch, and asking the blessing of Him " who 
tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb." The bless- 
ing came upon her spirit. A calm smile sometimes 
played upon her features, but it was that which is lit 
up by the aspect of another world, and betokens a 
holy joy higher than that of eartlu No murmur esca- 
ped her ; no harsh look clouded her brow. As the 
season advanced, her frame grew feebler, and her 
spirit seemed to be unfolding its wings for a heaven- 
ward flight. 

One evening, toward the close of October—- about 
the time at which a visit was expected from Allan — 
the family were sitting by the window, when they 
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observed a young female lightlj, but wildly, trip- 
ping across a lot in the rear of the house, and ad- 
vancing- towards them. Slie was tall and slender — 
her face was pale and thin, yet regular and well 
shaped — ^ber eye was black and piercing, but glan- 
cing to and fro, with a wildness that indicated insani- 

[^ ty. She held a child in her arms, and this, together 
;. with her singular though plain dress and her peculiar 

.*.*! demeanor, excited no little surprise and interest. 

M The old gentleman went out and spoke kindly to 
her; but her only answer was an incoherent and in- 
audible something that hardly stirred her lips, while 
her eye alternately brightened and darkened as she 
sang and wept over her child* She would now 
dance over the turf with a frantic gesture, suffering 
her jet black locks to escape from a wreath of wild 
flowers which she had bound around her head^ and 
to float carelessly in the wind ; then a cloud would 
come over her features, and she would move away, 
tearing the wreath from her hair, and moaning over 
her child. As she sang, I could distinguish some* 
thing like the following words. 

By that most holy moon he swore 
That I his cherish'd bride should be ; 

His eye and tongue and hand were kind, — 
He did iove me — ^he did love me. 

By that most holy moon he swore 

He'd come to me again, and be 
What he had been — all kind and true ;— 

He did love me — ^he did love me. 
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I've watched each step, each stirring thing. 
The livelong hours most wearily ; 

My child and I are left alone — 
Did he love me — did he love me ! 

No urging could induce her to enter the house, 
OP even to answer directly the questions put to her. 
She vanished before Mr. Williams had an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining any thing respecting her. The 
incident affected his daughter's mind, and she found 
rare relief in her sympathy with the unfortunate 

girl 

The next day, early in the afternoon, the family 
dog — a venerable animal who had long beea the idol 
of caressing urchins — ^was heard howling mourn- 
fully in the open lot behind the garden. Notwith- 
standing repeated calls, he still lingered by a bush, 
and prowled around it, now and then stretching his 
head toward the house, and pouring forth a dismal 
note. Mr. Williams went to the spot, entered the 
bush, and there beheld a dead body, which he im- 
mediately recognized as that of the strange girl 
whom he had seen there the day previous. Her 
child lay upon her arm, and, terrified by the howl- 
ing of the dog, began to cry. It was brought into the 
house, and its mother was decently interred. Ellen 
took the infant in her arms, and, notwithstanding 
she was as it were on the border of the grave, 
seemed to revive again by the recollections of other 
days, which the sight of the child, thus unexpect- 
edly placed under her care, occasioned. She even 
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fdncied she discovered in its features a resemblancs 
to those of her own lost child, and this circumstance 
of course heightened her sensations. 

I sat with her and the family that evening— one of 
the mildest in October — at a door which looked out 
toward the west upon the garden, and gave us the 
fresh and healthful air. The sun was just setting) 
and had spread over the horizon the rich and varied 
hues that the great Author of all high beauty alone 
can penciL The trees, clothed in their rich autumn 
livery, caught the glowing rays, while they had al- 
ready dropped to the earth the first offerings of their 
foUage. The rose-leaf at the window scarce stirred 
in the evening air. The atmosphere was so mild 
that Ellen sat opposite to me near the door, playing 
with the child in her arms, and I thought the expres- 
sion of her features unusually happy. I was look- 
ing at a purple cloud skirted with gold, that lay 
couched in gorgeous repose over the setting sun. 
Suddenly I heard a faint, thrilling shriek. I turned, 
and Ellen was leaning back in her chair — ^lifeless! 
One hand lay upon the shoulder of the affrighted 
infant, while the other held a card which she had ac- 
cidentally found in its bosom, and on that card was ' 
a rude yet striking sketch of Allan Grahame! It 
seemed that the moment her eye caught it, her 
quickened thought connected it with the hving re- 
semblance before her, and the truth — ^unlooked for 
land cruel— H!ame upon her, with a shock that loos- 
eaed the spint from its abode. When I first looked, 
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a kind of dismay overspread her countenance, but 
that vanished, and left neither joy nor sorro«v there ; 
yet her eye was fixed in the glazed look of death 
upon that rude portrait. I closed it, and soon her 
spiritless body was laid upon a couch, and the veil 
drawn over it. I left a group of weeping friends, to 
weep myself. 

Grahame had been expected daily. I need not 
inform the reader that the maniac was the " friend- 
less girl" whom he had ruined a year before, and 
who had rambled toward the village, with an indis- 
tinct expectation of meeting him there. Within two 
days the funeral of my friend took place. From all 
quarters the young villagers came up hand in hand 
to pay the last tribute to one whom they had loved 
and admired and envied, and no^v as sincerely 
mourned. The middle-aged and the old came to 
look once jnore upon beauty that grief had cut down 
in its bloom. The friends were collected, and here 
and there conversing in that stifled wliisper that 
seems fearful lest it should awake the unheeding 
dead. I stood by the coffin. I had seen that face 

** Ere yet decay's effacing fingers 

Had swept the lines where beauty lingers." 

Now, there were the same beautifully arched eye- 
brow, and the gently curved lip, — ^but the eye was 
closed, and the purple had gathered around it. 
There was a whisper among the spectators. I heard 
Grahame's name — and there stood, as if dropped 
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from the skies, a drunken man, leaning against the 
door, with a hloated face, an eye bloodshot and al- 
most starting from its socket, clothes soiled and tat- 
tered, — and that man was Allan Grahame ! He 
seemed entirely insensible to what was going for- 
ward, but his eye finally rested sluggishly on the 
cofEn. He reeledtoward it — bent over it a moment 
— ^then his face became white as death, and he fell 
with a heavy shock to the floor. He was removed. 
The procession left the house. I heard the crum- 
bling earth fall with its hollow and fearful sound 
upon the coffin, and I felt that her gentle spirit was 
at rest. 

I passed her grave the next evening, and there 
lay Allan, dead with drink. No cries, no violence 
could awake him, fot his spirit had been summoned 
before Him who " rewardeth every man according 
to his works." 

'< And thou, sainted spirit !" I said, as I threw a 
flower upon her grave, " thou art happy in thy hea- 
venly home, and where thou art he cannot come V 

L. M. N. 
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Oh ! 'tis not words, though wild and warm, 

That can the throbbing heart express ; 
Ah ! they may paint the bosom's storm, 

But can they breathe its tenderness ? 
No ! 'tis the low and gentle tone — 

The soft and yet responded sigh — 
While spring unclasps her flowery zone. 

And twilight airs are wandering by. 

How weak are words ! — they have no power 

To paint the passion of the soul. 
When clouds of doubt, that darkly lower. 

O'er the fond lover's spirit roll ; — 
The gath'ring doubt — the dim suspense. 

The thought that fires the tearful eye. 
Till every shade is banished thence — 

And then — 'tis lit with visions high. 

Yes ! words are weak ! yet in the glance 

That steals fit)m passion's burning eye. 
We read the deep inheritance 

Of dreams whose home is in the sky ; 
And in the pressure of the hand. 

Or whispered eloquence of love. 
There dwells an influence sof^ and bland. 

That lifts the raptured soul i^ve. 
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Oh ! 'tis the full, harmonious lyre. 

Which may the melting soul portray, 
The loving heart — whose inward fire 

Consumes the dross of earth away ; 
It pours its anthem on the air. 

Till rapture trembles on the strings, 
And beauty, like a garment there. 

O'er the sweet lay her luster flings. 

Give me the lyre ! its chords have power 

To lull the tempests of the soul. 
Beyond the light of pleasure's hour — 

Beyond the fever of the bowl ; — 
They give the thoughts of passion sway. 

And wake the ardors of the breast. 
While ever-brightening fancies play. 

Like clouds along the golden west. 

A truce with words ! I love the lyre. 

And with its chords could ever play. 
While pure and passionate desire 

Soared upon glittering plumes away. 
Words are but air ! yet when they flow. 

Dissolving on the glad harp-strings, 
The poet feels a spirit-glow, 

JLike radiance shed from angel-wings. 

S. H. 
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FANNY COURVILLE. 

The brilliant fashionable party which had filled 
Mrs. Courville's apartments, had dispersed to their 
homes. The wearied lady of the mansion, after 
ordering the servants carefully to extinguish the 
lights, had retired to rest 

Half an hour had elapsed since the order was 
given, yet the lamps were still brightly burning, ex- 
cepting here and there one whose fluttering, flicker- 
ing flame showed that the oil which supplied it, 
was nearly exhausted. 

There was now a desolate stillness in the splen- 
did drawing-rooms, so lately resounding to 

« The thrill 
Of the light viol and the mellow flute. 
And the deep tones of manhood softened down 
To very music." 

There were solitude and gloom, though the fes- 
tive halls were 

" Lighted up like sunshine ;'* 

for the gay, the young, and the beautiful, had sport- 
ed their little hour and flitted away. 

One light footstep still fell with measured pace, 
upon the rich carpet ; — ^not light, however, as it had 
sprung through the mazes of a waltz, or glided in a 
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cotillion, a few hours before. Fanny Courrille, the 
admired, envied, lovely Fanny Courville wa« now 
slowly pacing through those deserted rooms. Her 
brilliant dress of white embroidered crape and pink 
satin, envelloped a form of unrivaled symmetry and 
grace ; her beautiful hair was loaded with pearls, 
and sparkling gems wei'e upon the taper fingers of 
the small white hand, that now concealed her face. 

Twice had the servants been in to obey the or- 
ders of their mistress. Once more, Tom the old- 
est waiter, thrust his frizzled pate within the door. 

" Miss, all (he folks have been a bed long ago but 
me : some of the lamps are smoking, shall I 'stin- 
guish 'em?" 

*' Yes, Tom, put them all out ; but first bring me 
my writing-desk and a chamber lamp." 

Tom went to obey the orders; Fanny, with- 
out remo\ ing her hand from her forehead, resumed 
her slow walk. The sleepy waiter now placed a 
chamber-lamp, and writing-desk upon the splendid 
marble pier table. 

" Miss Courville, the center tables are full, and 
this is too high to sit by, shall I take off the pictures 
there, and make a place?" 

'* No ; thank you Tom, I have kept you waiting 
a long time ; in the morning, you will find a note 
upon the table here ; carry it immediately to the 
person to whom it is directed." 

The lights were now all out, excepting the little 
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lamp, whose faint gleam scarcely served to render 
" darkness visible." 

Fanny stood by the table, her writing-desk open 
before her, a sheet of paper lay upon it, — ^but not a 
line was upon the fair page. The mirror before 
her reflected only the ghost of the beautiful belle of 
the evening, so deadly pale were now the cheek and 
lip, that had lately rivaled springes loneliest rose. 
The pearls upon her neck seemed laid upon a snow- 
wreath. Intense agony distorted her delicate fea- 
tures. 

Some painful struggle was in her mind, — some 
heart-breaking resolution forming there. At length 
she began to ivrite ; a few illegible words disfigured 
the paper, her tears fell fast upon it, she threw 
down her pen, tore the blotted page, and twisting it 
around, slowly consumed it by her lamp. 

Again was she pacing the dark, deserted drawing- 
room. " It must be done," said she, with the ener- 
gy of fixed purpose, and placed herself again at 
the table. Her cheek was flushed, her lips once 
more had their own hue. 

<* Her dark and lifted eye had caught 

Its luster from the spirif s gem ; 
And round her brow the light of thought 

Was like an angel's diadem.*' 

A few hasty lines were written — the note was 
folded — ^with a trembling hand she placed the seal 
— ^the wax retained the impression plain and full — 
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it was but one word; "Farewell." A dcallilike 
paleness again told the agony of her soul, as she 
wrote >vith desperate resolution the superscription, 
" To George Morrison, Esq." She left the note 
npon the table, and with hasty steps, flew to her 
own room. 

There is a strength of moral courage in woman's 
mind which she knows not herself, till the hour of 
trial comes. With a sensibility delicately shrink- 
ing, like the mimosa, from the slightest touch, a 
gentleness soft and yielding as air, she can, when 
that stern hour arrives, brave the roaring tempest — 
defy the world. 

The same harp that breathes forth soilness and 
sweetness, when touched by the mild zephyrs of 
spring, will answer with high and lofty notes, if 
svvept by the blasts of winter. 

About two months after the eventful evening of 
Mrs. Courville's party, some ladies who had been 
present on the occasion, met at Mrs. DaniePs, on 
a rooming call. 

" What has become of George Morrison .^" said 

Miss L , " he has been out of town a number 

of weeks." 

" He is to be married soon to Fanny Courvillc," 
said Mrs. Dan^ls, '* what a beautiful couple !" 

" Yes ; they are indeed ; but she is running a 
great risk; Morrison is, you know, rather dissi- 
pated." 

" Dissipated ! I am surprised. He is gay lik oth- 
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er folks of his age ; but T should not have thought 
of applying that epithet to him ; he is much more 
soher than many young fellows. What reason have 
you for considering him dissipated ?" 

" Did you see George, that night at Mrs. Cour- 

ville's ?" 

" Not that I remember ; was there any thing very 
peculiar in his appearance ?" 

" Indeed there was ; did'nt you hear of it ?" 

" Not a w^ord. Do explain." 

" Why, every body observed it — I heard of no- 
thing else for a number of days. You know how 
elevated, how noble his countenance is — such a fine 
forehead, dark penetrating eyes, and such an un- 
commonly beautiful mouth, expressive of sweet- 
ness of disposition, and intellectual greatness. But 
that evening, you cannot conceive what a horrible 
appearance he made. He came staggering into the 
room ; yes, actually staggering. When he made 
his bow to Fanny, his mouth was partly open, ex- 
pressive of nothing but the most shocking inbecility 
— ^liis eyes had a brutal unmeaning stare, and his 
laugh was like a maniac's — I shudder when I think 
of it. He had just come from a dinner party. "Poor 
George," said Frank Gardner, who was by me at 
the time, '' he has taken an extra bottle of cham-* 
paigne this evening." For mercy's sake, said I, 
take him home ; he wfll disgrace himself— he will 
ruin his reputation. " Nonsense," said Frank, " let 
hjm alone, he'll feel better soon." But see, — ^I con-. 
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tinued entreatingly — see, how horribly he looks, do 
persuade him to go home. " I tried to persuade 
him not to come,'' said Frank, *' but he would ; he 
said I did'nt see straight myself; that he was just 
in the best condition in the world for society, tout 
esprit.^^ Oh, Frank, how can you make so light 
of his situation, I replied ; do you not see that Fan- 
ny Counrille is suffering martydom. "Fudge ! she's 
a girl of too much spirit to mind such a trifle," said 
Frank, turning on his heel and marching offl A tri- 
fle ! only think of it, my dear Mrs. Daniels; the man 
whom she lored, with the depth and purity of a 
young heart's first affection, whom she almost ador- 
ed, reeling before her in a state of intoxication. Do 
you not call this dissipation ?" 

** I am shocked," replied Mrs. Daniels, '^ that he 
should be so imprudent." 

" Imprudent I" repUed Miss L . " I cannot 

bear the fashionable recklessness of our young Pel- 
h&mites ; they talk a la Byron of their dissipation, 
if a woman will listen, and positively say to us in 
society, what a brother would not read to us in our 
boudoirs. I am determined for my own part, that I 
will use the little influence that I possess, to put 
down such impudence, I cannot call any such con- 
duct by so gentle a name as imprudence." 

"You arc warm Miss L ^," replied the dash- 
ing Mrs. Daniels ; " when did you become so vio- 
lent an opposer of fashionable freedom of senti- 
ment?" 
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"That very evening, Madam, I was so ftruek 
with the misery that was depicted in Fanny Cour- 
ville's countenance, though George soon made his 
exit, that 1 went home fully resolved, that I never 
would treat the subject so lightly again. It is crim- 
inal in us to countenance such immorahty in young 
men." 

Months passed away, and George Morrison did 
not return to the city. Endless were the conjectures 
about his absence. It was said that he was making 
the tour of Europe — that he was in the West Indies 
— that he was dead — ^that he was married to nobo- 
dy-knew-who, etc. etc. etc. 

The little gilt-lettered sign, " G. Morrison, Attor- 
ney at Law," remained upon the door of his forsa- 
ken office for a whole year, and was then removed 
by an unknown hand. Another occupant sat in his 
high-backed chair and spread files of law-papers 
upon his green table. Another hand turned over 
the pages of his well-read books, and answered to 
the call of his clients. 

Two years passed away and " still the wonder 
grew." Nobody knew what had become of the 
highly-gifted young lawyer, who had once been the 
admiration of the most iashlonable drcle in the city 
of . 

Fanny Courville was an altered girl. The rose 
had fled from her cheek and the fire from her eye. 
She looked pensive, perhaps a little melancholy. 
But her maimerB were sweeter than ever, and she 
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cerlainlj was not gloomy. She went little into gay 
society. More frequently was she found by the bed 
of sickness, soothing the sufferer and ministering to 
the wants of the wretched. Often did her light 
footstep greet the ear of the afflicted, as its welcome 
sound preceded her, like music announcing a hea- 
venly visitant. She was, in truth, known to many -a 
poor disconsolate being, as " an angel of mercy." 

The world pitied her. They said, she is a forsa- 
ken, heart-broken girl — yet, there were some who 
would gladly have accepted that broken heart ; they 
bowed at the shrine of her beauty, though it was no 
longer lighted up with brilliancy. But she turned 
a deaf ear to their high-sounding praises, and gently 
but positively declined their splendid offers. 

Three years and one month had elapsed, since 
the well-remembered party at Mrs. Courville's — 
the last that had been given at that elegant mansion. 

Once more those rooms were brilliantly lighted ; 
once more they were filled with company. They 
were not crowded, however. Chosen friends were 
there assembled. The invited guests had all ar- 
rived. 

But who are these? Fanny Courville, dressed 
in plain white satin ; — no ornament but a wreath of 
orange buds in her dark hair — she enters, trembling 
and agitated, leaning upon the arm of — George 
Morrison. George, dressed in a full suit of black, 
looking for all the world like a minister, but, as hap- 
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pj as mortal man can be. — And there is the Rew. 
Mr. Billings too ! 

The gaze of speechless wonder was followed by 
breathless attention, while the marriage ceremony 
was performed, and the company had not recovered 
from their first astonishment, before George and 
Fanny were pronounced " man and wife." 
. The guests had all retired. George Morrison 
was left alone in the drawing-room. He walked 
up to that marble pier-table, and took from bis 
pocket a note and a letter. 

THE IfOTK. 

" To George Morrison, Esq. 

" I cannot tell you. Sir, what I have suffered 
this evening — language is too weak. I will never 
marry a drunkard. If, after three years absence, 
you can bring me convincing testimony of entire re- 
formation, then, and not till then, will I be 
« Yours, 

" Fanny Courville. 
" Thursday Evening, 12 o'clock." 

Morrison pressed the signature to his lips, and 
then opened 

THE LETTER. 

« To Miss F. Courville. 
" M^ dear young friend — ^I am an entire stran- 
ger to you, but you have long been known and loved 
by me. Would to God, that these old eyes might 
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see for once (he sweet face of one who has become 
so dear to mj heart. But it may not be. 

"About three years since, some one knocked 
gently at my door. It was Saturday evening — I well 
remember I was reading to my wife — our children 
are all married and scattered. Well, we sat there 
reading in the chimney corner — the old knocker just 
told that some one was wanting to come in — there 
was manifest hesitation in the knock. I went to the 
door myself; there stood a tall young man, pale as 
death. I bade him come in. He sat silent, with 
his eyes cast down. "Are you ill, Sir?" said I. 
" Not very ill, I thank you ; I have been dangerous- 
ly so, but a shoi-t time since. I wish to see you 
alone." My wife immediately withdrew. He hand- 
ed me a note ; it was directed to George Morrison, 
Esq. ; I had never seen the name before. I read it 
again and again ; the contents were to me perfectly 
unintelligible ; it was signed " Fanny Courville." 
The singularity of this circumstance, and a certain 
wildness in the young man's countenance, led me to 
suppose that he was insane. I looked at him with 
pitj, and said, half aloud, "the wreck of a noble 
mind." "A fallen and degraded mind!" he hastily 
replied ; then, in a hurried manner, he gave me a 
brief outline of his life, to the time of his leaving 
— — . He said that he handed me that note, that 
I might know the worst at once. After leaving that 
place, where he had so dreadfully disgraced himself, 
he rode for three days, as if the Demon of Destruc- 
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lion were pursuing him. He Icnevv not wbither to 
tlirect his course, and had no definite object in view. 
After three clays traveling, exhausted with fatigue of ai 
body, and agony of mind, he alighted at a snoall ^ 
country inn. He was already in a burning fever, J 
and in two hours became delirious. They sent for ! 
a.physician. For a week he almost despaired of '"^ 
the life of his patient, yet lie gave him the most un- \. 
wearied and the kindest attention. His name, place \ 
of residence, profession, etc. were discovered from ^ 
the papers found in his pocket-book. He raved in- i* 
cessantly upon one subject, called upon one beloved 
name, and begged her not to doom him to worse 
than death. At length his fever came to a crisis ; 
his delirium passed off. Still, he was hovering be- 
tween life and death. His kind physician told him 
his danger. He requested to see a clergyman. 
They sent for one. Providentially it was my ex- 
cellent friend Mr. R . To him the apparently 

dying man opened his whole heart. George him- 
self brought a letter of introduction from him to me, 
communicating these facts. 

/*My dear young friend, there, upon the ve 
brink of the other world, George Morrison learot 
the value of the Christian religion. God then spared 
him to declare it to others. X 

"I am myself an unworthy minister of Christ, ~ 
residing in the retired village of — — , in the State 
of Vermont. 

" Mr. R '« letter George handed me, afler he 
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had told his own story. It was full of tenderness 
and lore for him, recommending him to j||^ care, and 
beg^ng that he might find a home in mjitoCM^ and 
my heart. His present object was to learn more 
upon the subject of religion — to study the Bible. 
Gladly did I receive him and minister to his wound- 
ed spirit. 

" For some time he continued feeble, and ex- 
tremely melancholy. But the fresh breezes from 
our mountains brought with them health ; the green 
vales and silver streams, cheerfulness. As Spring 
advanced, all nature breathed a new song of harmo- 
nious {)raise to the Creator. It vibrated in his heart, 
without producing one discordant note. His whole 
soul was attuned to the rapturous melody. In short, 
he soon became a decided Christian. 

" After remaining with me a year, he yielded to 
my urgent entreaties, and commenced the study of 
theology. He is now one of the best preachers in 
the country. Oh, how delightful it is, to hear that 
deep-toned, rich voice, pour forth his eloquent 
thoughts, while his noble countenance is lighted up 
with holy radiance. Excuse an old man's fervor. 
George has been with me the whole of the time 
during these three years. His life has been consis- 
tent and lovely. Never was there a more striking 
example of ^^ temperance^ meekness, charity," and 
every Christian virtue. 

" She, who has occasionally given you informa- 
tion respecting George, my dear young friend, is 
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mjTgood wife— truly mj '* better half." She loves 
him as her own son ; many and bitter have been the 
tears shed at parting with him. Grod bless you both. 
May yoH.be happy together in this life — and ^* hav- 
ing tiim^ many to righteousness, may you shine as 
the stars, forever and ever.'' 

** Yours, my dear young friend, with the most af- 
feotiODate regard, 

" JoHir Daltoit. 

**P. S. 1 have requested, for very particular rea- 
sons, that Greor^e would bum this letter and the note 
at soon as he is married." 

Tears flowed abundantly over the manly (ace of 
George Morrison, as he twisted the papers together 
and held them above the lamp. The flame ascend- 
ed, and with it the acceptable ^' sacrifice of a broken 
spifit and a eonfrtte Aeorl." 

1. S.A. 




TO AN AMERICAN EAGLE. 

An Eagle perched cm &e mut-head of oar tmwI Jni 
at Bun-rue, u we cime new the New VigUr,^ cou 
■ud fleir towuda (he ihore wbeu the Bun ^pMrod. 

Dear mcMcnger from borne ! 
Borne BWlftly on thy broad imnifled wing 
With the unfettered movemeiit of a Uug, 

I Joy to aee thee come. 
Monarch of air! thy home isoa the tcck. 
Bared to the Buoahine and the Ismpest'aihocfc. 

From thy loue nest on high. 
Where the dead pine or cypresa liftg ite head. 
O'er rugged clUb that never knew man'a tread. 

Thy dark, ler-reacbing eye 
Caught the white apeck upon the ocean nillng. 
The brightalarTed banner of Iby counbr tniling. 

Emblem of my prood land ! 
Where all are lorily — itirTing aa thdr ellm^~ 
A newborn people — acliiig lor all tine I 

Not Tell'a ni» Bruto** band 
E'er dreamt of adding tbii freoh btightenlng page. 
To the world'a hiatory In her green oU age. 
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We're homeward bound with thee : 
Thy lightning glance is fixed on yon blue shore 
Of stern New England. We are tost no more 

Upon the wearying sea. 
Thy wing outspread — upon thy giddy height 
Thou standest trembling — stay thy eager flight ! 
« « * « « 

Glorying in the broad day — 
Rising intent, he soars with vigorous sweep 
** Onward and upward, while the still clear deep 

Pictures his even way. 
Soul of my country, hke thine Eagle be 
The glory of all nations — proud and free .' 
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A LAY SERMON. 
" The third wrote, Women are strongestJ^ 

1 ESDRAS III. 13. 

It seems that Darius made a great feast to winch 
he invited his subjects, and his household, and all 
the princes of Media and Persia; after which he re- 
tired to his bed-chamber and slept. While he was 
asleep, three young men, who were of his body 
guard, consulted together, and each wrote what ap- 
peared to be an answer to the question * What is 
the strongest ?' They laid their writings under the 
king's pillow, and when he arose they were given 
to him in order that he might reward that one whose 
answer should be " the wisest" in the opinion of the 
king himself and of the three princes of Persia. 

"The first wrote, Wine is the strongest." In 
support of his opinion, he adduced \ ery substantial 
reasons : among them were these ; " It causcth all 
men to err that drink it ;" " It maketh the mind of 
the king and the fatherless child to be all one, — of 
the bond man and of the free man, of the poor man 
and of the rich ;" " It turneth also every thought 
into jollity and mirth, so that a man remembereth 
neither sorrow nor debt ;" — " And when they are in 
their cups they forget their love both to friends and 
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brethren, and a little after draw out swords ;" " O 
ye men, is not wine the strongest, that enforceth to 
do thus?" These were convincing instances of 
'^ strength," and might lead one to believe that truly 
nothing is stronger than wine — unless it be modem 
brandy. 

" The second wrote. The king is the strongest." 
This he supported with some plausibility, and, in 
that country, might hare disputed the palm with 
the upholder of wine's supremacy. In this region 
of the world, however, the position cannot be set up 
for a moment. Take the only power here which 
corresponds with that of the king abroad, and it 
would perhaps balance wine itself. Indeed, if the 
youth had lived in this age and country, he would 
probably have written, " The people are the strong- 
est." He would certainly not be without argu- 
ments on such ground. Yet both he and the parti- 
san of wine must give place to the far-seeing saga- 
city of the third youth, Zorobabel, who, like a very 
Solomon, wrote, 

" Women are strongest." 

This is a plain fact — as true now as it was then ; 
and it is a very practical truth, the evidence of which 
is all about us and in our bosoms, — appealing to the 
lover's five senses, and particularly to a husband's 
ears in that '* continual dropping" which has been 
heretofore discoursed upon more fully. He indeed 
declared that '^ truth" was still more powerful ; but 
he asserted the supremacy of women over " wine," 
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and orer *' the king." He was rcAvanlcd as the 
wisest of the three youths; and subsequent discove- 
ries of truth in the world only confirm the decision. 

In addition to tlie fact that " the king and all the 
people that bear rule by sea and by land" owe 
their being to women, he says, " These also make 
garments for men ; these bring glory unto men ;" 
that is to say, a fop owes all his attractions, pitiful 
as they are, to the tailoress who sews for his tailor, 
and the work of her hands " brings glory" unto 
him. A man too *' sticketh not to sjiend his life 
with his wife, and remembereth neither father, nor 
mother, nor country. " Again : " By tliis also ye 
teust know that women have dominion over you : 
do ye not labor and toil, and give and bring all to 
the women ?" A man wnll.pass his life in adven- 
ture, " and when he hath stolen, spoiled, and rob- 
bed, he bringcth it to his love." As if all this were 
not sufficient to show the might of women over 
lordly man, the writer adds, " Yea, many there be 
that have run out of their wits for women, and be- 
come servants for their sakes. Many, also, have 
perished, have erred, and have sinned for women." 
Samson found this true when, shorn of the seven 
locks of his head, he heard Delilah exclaim " The 
Philistines be u^ion thee, Samson !" Solomon found 
it true when, ader he was old, ^' his wives turned 
away his heart after other gods." David found it 
true when Nathan said to him, " Thou art the 
man." Well might Zorobabel ask in conclusion. 
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" O je men, how can it be but women should be 
strong, seeing they do thus ?'' 

But as it is our object to illustrate " the words of 
the text," we need not confine our views to sacred 
history. Oh Mark Antony! thou hast gained a 
wider fame in this world by the memorable and oh 
cited example of woman's power, which thy history 
offers, than by all thy exploits in arms. Who that 
has ever computed the loss and gain in Love's 
Arithmetic do^s not know that " woman lost Mark 
Antony the world ?" What other being ever had 
sufficient power to occasion the loss of any thing like 
a world since the first transgression? This re^ 
minds us that even in that loss the Serpent was wiso 
enough to select a most powerful agent to aecom* 
plish his purpose, and that agent was — ^woman. 

What an illustration of this " strength" might be 
found in a catalogue of all the suicides, and of all 
the struggles of passion on thrones and in huts, — 
out of which conflicts have been kindled, 'ahedding 
twilight' 

« On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexing monarchs !" 

This " strength" of women is not a thing to 
be coldly calculated for the purposes of flieorj; it 
very particularly " comes home to men's busiiiess 
and bosoms." It is a subject on which almost every 
man has " inward light," if he will but 

" turn his optics in upon't.' 
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2k>robabel might safely appeal to you, my dear sir, 
who are now reading this discourse ; you have 
something amounting to a consciousness, that wo- 
men are * stronger' than * wine' or ' a king.' Let us 
look about for a moment. 

There is a young man who, not a week since, was 
seated by his fire, with a green shade upon his eyes, 
poring over a volume of high and deep philosophy. 
His face was thin and pale, for day after day he 
fixed his eyes upon the contemplation of great truths, 
and he bent over the pages that unfolded them with 
a persevering ardor and an absorbing interest that 
seemed to place him quite out of the world and its 
concerns. He heard his friends singing and carou- 
sing over their exhilarating glasses ; but he heeded 
them not, for wine had no sway over his soul. He 
knew of great political dignitaries, but he envied 
them not, for he never felt their influence nor panted 
for their power. This was a week ago, reader. JVow 
you may see him from one hour to another, saunter- 
ing over the fields, and among the woods, and about 
the mountains, with a tender glance in his eye at 
every pleasant riv'ulet, and at every twittering bird 
in the branches about it. When he is in his room, 
you will find him sitting by the window, looking out 
on the fresh-springing grass ; a book may be in his 
hand — it might as well be any where else. If you 
will look at his writing desk, you will observe that 
^he liiTvA on his manuscript begin w4th capital let- 
ters, and are flanked by broad margins, and sparkle 
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with exclcimation points ; he writes versa now — and 
they are 

" Made to hi3 mistress' eye-brow !" 

In a word, from morning to ni^h! — yes, in tlie vis- 
ions of the night itself— he is * illustrating our text.' 

Yonder is a rough lad from the country, who nev- 
er aspired to any eminence hut that of jumping the 
best or of lifting the most, — a genuine clodpole, 
who cared nothing for a green pasture except as it 
was " good feed," and never enjoyed strolling thro' 
a wood unless for bird's eggs. Now he softens his 
tone to a damsel, once as rough but now as soften- 
ed as himsp^'*, ' '^ ^ives her a rose or a comely 
branch plucked in their rambles ; they both prefer a 
moonlight evening to any other for walking ; he fin- 
ishes his work earlier than before, and dresses more 
carefully ; wherever he is, and whatever he is doing, 
he is constantly — illustrating * our text !' 

Examples crowd upon you wherever you look. 
At all times and in all places, men themselves, from 
a Parisian noble to a perfect Hottentot, are engaged 
in illustrating our text. The mighty and the weak, 
the rich and the poor, the good and the bad, the 
men of genius and the dunces — are allowing that 
" Women are strongest." They are weak in 
bod}', but they overcome giants ; they are ' obedi- 
ent' wives, but they rule their husbands ; they are 
not allowed to vote, but they manage the voters ; 
they cannot mingle in battle, but they inspire the 
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combatants. Wine is strong, and a king is strong, 
but " women are strongest !" 

So clear and important is this truth, that although 
the book of Esdras be apocryphal, this alone evin- 
ces its wisdom. Let men reap instruction from er- 
ery fertile soil, though it be without the pale of 
consecrated ground. 

This is a mostfortuiMte truth. When men grow 
rude, or licentious, or irreligious, or debased, let 
them bless their stars that " women are strongest'" 

L. M. N. 
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CONFESSIONS. 



1 murdered him ! my dagger's point 

Upon his heart — I plunged it down, 
Then drew it out with ease through blood,- 

Would it had been mine own ! 
He gasped, and then lay very still; 

A shade of pain was on his brow, 
A smile was on his curled lip— 

A smile that chills me now. 

I went out in the dewy night ; 

The sky and moon and stars looked red 
Yet passing bright — and wandering there, 

I thought I saw the dead, 
I shunned the still and solemn shade 

Around each old and well-known tree, 
For from behind the trunk's dim form 

I saw him look at me. 

I told a tale of honest love 

To one as kind as she was fair ; 
I laid my hand upon her heart, 

And thought he panted there : 
And when I left her for awhile 

Her eye with tears of love was dim. 
But then he passed between us two 

And said I " murdered him !" 
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I drank the rich and ruddy wine, 

And when a friend beside me stood 
I raised the glass and smiled, but then 

He said it looked like blood I 
The dance — I hurried through its maze 

With sylph-like maids and gallant men ; 
I hurried — for I knew full well « .- 

He was my partner then. 

I see him in each hidden nook. 

And in each joyful pageant train ; 
I know I cannot on the earth 

Be once alone again. 
Yet I can bravely walk my path. 

Although I feel him every where^ 
Through earth to judgment — oh, my God ! 

I cannot see him there/ 

L. M. N. 



HANS LAWSON. 

What is the life of man ! — Is it not to shift from side 
to nde— finom itvow to sorrow — to button up one cause 
of vexation, and unbutton another ! 

Tristram Shandy. 

If imputation,.and strong circumstances. 
Which lead directly to the door of truth — 
Will give you satisfaction, you shall have it. 

I^aks, 

Major LaWson was descended from an old Dutch 
family, who, in the early days of our country, set- 
tled on the shores of the broad-sweeping Hudson. 
He was, indeed, an officer in that ^'free-school of 
Glory, the New- York Militia;" but, fortunately, 
had received his title before it became a sinecure. 
In his youth he had stood forth among the warriors 
of our I'evolution, and battled with Liberty in burst- 
ing the bonds of English oppression. When the 
storm of war had passed away, and the dove of 
peace spread her white wings over happy, emanci- 
pated America, he returned to his ancestral estates, 
there to reap the benefits his arm had been instru- 
mental in securing. The voice which called a na- 
tion to the field was hushed in the smiles of joy, and 
the young soldier once more sought his home. The 
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maiden's bands were extended to welcome the bold 
successful champion of liberty, and bless her gal- 
lant lover who, through the trying scenes of war, 
had nourished in his heart her memory and made 
her image a cheering spirit in the day of fight, when 
havoc, like a sirocco, swept this fair land. Mirth 
put on her smile ; praise and laughter rose whei-e 
grief so lately wept, and where doubt raised her faint 
prayer to Him who ruleth all. 

Major Lawson, shortly after the disbanding of 
tlie army, was united with the girl to whom he had 
plighted his faith before the war of Independence 
commenced. Mrs. Lawson died a few years after 
her marriage, leaving an only son to the care and 
guardianship of her husband. 

A mother ! who does not regret her loss ? Hers 
is the mild spirit that can temper the proud heart by 
its soft endearing kindness, its gentle reproofs, its 
heaven-directing holiness. He who has not known 
her want, cannot have drunk the full cup of bitter- 
ness. Though liis sorrows may have been deep, 
his agony piercing, this, the deepest of jUI sorrow, 
the keenest of all agony, has been spared him. 

The duties of a large landed estate prevented 
Major Lawson from giving that attention to the 
growing faculties of his son, which they required. He 
saw that nature had been 1)ountiful in her gifls. and 
perhaps, on that account, was less attentive to Hans 
than he otherwise would have been ; he left the boy 
to follow the bent of his own genius. Naturally 
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passionate, Hans ruled the household, who were 
willing to do any favor for their young master, how- 
ever much opposed they knew it was to the will of 
his father, as they were perfectly aware of the old 
gentleman's pardoning them when he should disco- 
ver that they acted according to the directbns of his 
son. Hans had become so much accustomed to im- 
plicit compliance with each whim and notion that 
entered his wild head, from the tenantry and ser- 
vants of the estate, that he was entirely masterless, 
ready to take offense at any seeming neglect, and, 
happily, as speedily to pardon the offender. The 
library, containing a large collection of English clas- 
sics, was the favorite resort of our young hero; un- 
fortunately, however, one shelf of wild romances, 
which so much flourished in the early part of the 
last century, claimed more of his attention than all 
those valuable and instructive works which so 
much adorn and dignify this nation's literatoie. 
How could it have been otherwise ? His young imsr 
gination, left to stray in this field, would naturally 
fall on such as these. No parent's eye was near to 
watch his reading, and point out authors worthy of 
being studied ; here a mother's anxious care would 
have sowed the rich seeds, which should bring forth 
virtue, honor and knowledge. 

'^Now, Major Lawson, it's my candid opinion 
that the way you are letting your son run loose will 
bring misery upon him, and a great deal of trouble 
— to say nothing of expense — upon yourself," said 
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Colonel Vanheusen, as he sat at Major Lawson's 
table, recounting with his friend the merry days of 
their boyhood, and the perils they had passed to- 
gether. 

" Well," replied the Major, " I know you think 
fo, but I'll disappoint your melancholy forebodings. 
Hans is a little stubborn of. late, to be sure, and 
growls most surlily if he's troubled in his employ- 
ment. By the way, the boy has completely turned 
me out of my library. I find him there late and 
early. A good sign this, Colonel ; a man must have 
more book-knowledge now than when we fought 
the reg'lars. But I suppose you mean to make that 
young daughter of yours a perfect model of your 
system of education — do you not?" 

" Most assuredly ; and if she does not come out 
in the end better than your harum-scarum son, I'll 
giro in to you." 

" If you will own beat when Hans comes off tri- 
umphant, it's all I ask. The boy has genius — that 
is more than you can say of your pet" 

*' Thank heaven, who has taken the partner of 
my youth, as well as yours, that it has not cursed 
my ehild with germta ! She has a mind capable of 
receiving impressions, and that is sufficient. Be it 
my task to see that those impressions are pure and 
undefiled." 

" Ha ! ha ! you have worked yourself into quite 
a passion, mj friend ! But we'll see what the re- 
sult is/' 
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Hans, as his father finished this remark, ran in- I 
to the room with all the- carelessness of a spoiled J 
child ; for a moment he stopped on seeing an unex- ■' 
pected visitor, but recognizing in the Colonel an old '■• 
acquaintance, after shaking hands with Jiim and re- 
ceiving two or three extra pats on the head, he de- 
clared the cause of his entrance. ♦. 

" Father," said he, in a tone which, although ask- ■ 
ing permission, seemed at the same time to shovr '. * 
his intention, " Father, I'm going to ride the bay «(• 
colt." " 

" No, no, you must not ; he'll throw you." 

" But, father, I will ; don't Bill the cow-boy ride "" 
him every day ? It's a likely story I'm to be beat 
by him. Here's to your health. Colonel, and yours, 
papa," performing the ceremony at the same time by . 
turning out a glass of wine, and dashing it -down .,"' 
with all the nonchalance of an adept in the cup. \.'. 
" Pugh, father * what makes you keep such wine ? S 
it's sour as vinegar ! Good bye !'' And off be has- 
tened, forgetting, or heedless, whether his father had 
assented or not to his request. 

" There, there. Major Lawson ! that's your Hope- 
ful, is it? I pray he may do well, but I doubt it." 

" He is a headstrong boy ; I know not what to do 
with him. He tipped off that wine though. Colonel, 
with as much ease as you could have done ! A cuo- •' 
ning chap after all ! There, he is mounted," con- 
tinued the Major, stepping toward an open window 
which looked out open the broad lawn stretching in .;^ 
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Jt front of the house. " If he gets off without being 
if .thrown its more than I can expect." 

^' That's a beautiful horse, Major ! How proudly 
he steps. Hans sits well too ! By heavens, the boy 
■| can't hold him ! There, there — how gracefully he 
curvets, and champs the bit as if he knew his pow- 
-' er, and but dallied with his rider. His tread is 
hauj^hty as a monarch's !" exclaimed Col. Vanheu- 
sen, as he watched the motions of the noble beast. 

Hans, though not in the least intimidated by the 
extraocdinary fierceness which his Steed showed on 
^ this occasion, still expected every moment to find 
'\ himself upon the earth. The horse reared and 
plunged violently, now pawing the air, and throw* 
<«^ ing his heels with all his might, and then rushing 
'I as he would have torn the ground beneath him. 
.; His fathers nd CoL Yanheusen stood at the window, 
l^ bumbling for the heedless boy, and calling on the 
,'> groom to seize the bridle as he was endeavoring to 
£ perform the dangerous fete. The beast, frightened 
^ at the movements of the groom and the cries of 
. i Major Lawson and his servants, who by this time 
''\ had collected in front of the house, ran, with his ri- 
der firm in his seat, around a coppice which stood in 
., the center of the lawn. In an instant he stood pant- 
'":*' ing before the group, his nostrils distended and his 
\ eyes rolling wildly in their sockets. The groom 
'* leaped forward to assist his young master ; the horse 
\^ sprung with a plunge which almost shook Hans 
" firom his hold, then reared upon his heels as if he 
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would haye struck the astonished servant; at that 
moment Hans threw himself from the horse, and by 
a slight twitch of the rein brought the proud, ungo- 
vernable beast upon his back. The whole crowd of 
servants hastened to clasp their almost miraculously 
saved master. The horse for an instant lay mo- 
tionless, then by a violent exertion, in which he seem- 
ed to strain each muscle, gained his feet As he 
rose, Hans was again upon him ; the horse plunged, 
but not violently ; the boy patted him on the shoul- 
der, and in a short time completely calmed him. 

" Here, John, take your horse. I would n't give 
a straw for him ; he's too gentle for me." And Hans 
walked through the crowd of admiring domestics 
into the house. 

"Beautifully done, my boy!" exclaimed Major 
Lawson as Hans entered the parlor, clasping him 
round the neck. 

" Pshaw !" repUed Hans, " that was nothing ; any 
body might have done it. But, for heaven's sake, 
father ! let me loose, or you'll choke me. I wish to 
go to my room." 

"Come and take a glass of wine first, Hans. 
Here, I've poured it out for you ; we'll drink to you 
now." 

" No, father, I wont !" and away he ran, evident- 
ly dehghted at his exploit, though endeavoring to 
conceal his pleasure under an air of indifference. 

" That's a smart boy without doubt, Major ! I like 
him more every time I see him," said Col. Vanheu- 
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sen, after Hans had left the room ; " hut, if you 
keep him here, you and your servants will spoil 
him, if he is not already ; and it's a chance if he 
ever aspires higher tlian to a jockey's seat. Come 
and sit down here ; I've a plan which I wish to see 
you put in execution, as I have no very exalted opin- 
ion of your private instruction." 

Col. Vanhcuscn at an early hour left for his own 
bouse, having received the promise from Major 
Laivson, that he would send Hans to a school in 
New-England, under the charge of Mr. Siers. 
The old gentleman imagined that this project would 
not meet with a very agreeable reception from liis 
son; however that may have been, Hans at last 
consented, and we find him at a. small village in 
Berkshire county, a great favorite with his compan- 
ions, especially among tlie smaller boys, whose part 
he always took. Ha^is, being strong for one of his 
age, was a great acquisition to this parly, hitherto 
so much bullied over by their elders. 

Among those who haU assembled here, to receive 
the instructions of their worthy preceptor, there was 
one whom we particularly mention, as in the after 
course of our hero's history, he acted a prominent 
part. 

George Powers was a native of the same State 
with Hans ; his parents resided within a day's ride 
of Major Lawson's estate. He was proud and am- 
bitious, without tliose soothing qualities whi^h ren- 
der such a character pleasing. £nvious of tboge 
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who were before him in Ms stadies, he hated all that 
out-stripped him. When Hans was introduced into 
this small school, Powers hoped to excel him as 
much in his books, as he soon perceived he was exr 
celled by Hans in all their boyish sports. 

Though Col. Vanheusen had supposed the in- 
struction which Hans had received at home under 
his private tutor to be worth little or nothing, he was 
well grounded in all those studies to which his at- 
tention was now called. He also was ambitious, 
but in an entirely different way from that of his 
school-fellow, Powers. He could love the boy who 
excelled him, as well after as before the trial of 
their strength, and the very triumph of his competi- 
tor increased his respect. Though humored at 
home, Hans was never selfish — that greatest fault in 
a child's eye ! Neither did he, in the frankness of his 
nature, suppose others capable of the feeling. 

Another prominent feature in Powers' character 
was a domineering spirit over the feeble, and a most 
fawning sycophancy towards his superiors — the sure 
indication of a cowardly mind ! As it happened. 
Powers and our friend, in course of time, were con- 
sidered by the other boys as rivals for the first honor 
at the coming quarter-day. Powers was not back- 
ward in discovering with whom he had to contend ; 
at first he imagined his triumph would be easy — he 
was egregiously mistaken. Hans saw that he was 
considered a candidate for the prize, and determined 
to obtain it The pleasure he should derive from 
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success, in itself, was nothing to the triumph he an- 
ticipated his father would have over his neighbor, 
Col. Vanheusen. 

" I mean to show the Colonel," he said one <lay 
near the end of the term, " that I can do as well at 
school as I did in breaking the bay colt — the sure 
sign of my " neycr aspiring higher than a jockey's 
seat!" Time will show who's correct!" 

Nightly Hans pored over his books after all his 
fellows were soundly asleep, astonishing them at 
the correctness of his recitations and his apparent 
neglect of his studies. In the day time he was play- 
ing with the most idle in the school, while Powers 
was striving with his whole strength. Most of his 
mates expected great pleasure at the now ra- 
pidly advancing quarter-day, in Hans' success, 
as they hated the malicious Powers. It was impos- 
sible for them to understand how Hans could be so 
lazy as he appeared to grow every day, and yet tri- 
umph ; they trusted to his genius, however, fully 
persuaded that it would bear him above his " plod- 
ding" rival. 

The day so long expected was now near. Hans 
scarcely slept at night, usually taking his siesta du- 
ring study hours, and he seemed more careless as 
he grew more anxious. As he lay in the shade of 
the house one afternoon, soundly asleep, he was 
roused by one of the boys crying violently, and ap- 
parently very much vexed. Hans started from the 
ground, and at a little distance from him, — he having 
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been unobserved, — stood his rival, whipping a small 
boy, his favorite — a pretty black-eyed child, who 
had joked Powers on his coming failure. Just then 
the whole school were running down " to see the 
fun." Powers could not escape the chastisement he 
so richly merited. 

" George Powers," said Hans, rapidly advancing 
from the place where he lay, " to-morrow we fight 
on another field ; there you are not my equal. To- 
day you may put it out of my power to appear on 
the list ; for if you succeed now you come off tri- 
umphant ; so prepare yourself." 

Powers was much larger than Hans, but neither 
so active nor so much accustomed to contending with 
his equals. A ring was formed around the comba- 
tants. Powers seemed unwilling to engage with 
Hans ; but the timid deer, when at bay, will turn on 
its pursuers ! The name of coward to all men is 
more galling than a single contest. "Into him, 
George I" " Whip him, Hans !" were the shouts of 
the boys, as they sided with one or the other. 

" You are a coward, a devilish coward. Powers ! 
to strike Charley Vane," said Hans, " a boy so much 
inferior to you in years and strength ;" and turning 
to speak with one of his friends. Powers took his 
opportunity, leaped at him and gave a blow which 
brought Hans to the ground. 

" Unfair — unfair !" shouted the whole ring. Hans 
rose and stepped slowly — trembling with passion — 
towards Powers, who, having retreated at his fijrst 
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attack, stood pale in the arena, frightened at his own 
boldness. 

" I will not spoil your face, Powers, for to-mor- 
row — treat me as you can," said Hans, as calncly as 
he was able, while smarting under the blow which 
felled him. 

" At him, Hans ! Don't spare the cowardly ras- 
cal I" 

" There, there,, they are at it," said one boy, 
** now for it !" as the combatants sprang at each 
other — a tustle, blow follows blow — Powers falls, 
springs up, and again is stretched upon the earth. 

" There, fool ! touch Charley again, and you will 
not come off so well, I assure you. You may go 
home and get ready now for to-morrow. I hope 
you'll remember thai day for many a month, howe- 
rer soon you may forget this." 

Powers sneaked like a whipped cur from the 
scene of his disgrace, muttering vengeance against 
Hans. 

On the morn of the examination, Hans and Pow- 
ers alone appeared upon the stage — all others hav- 
ing long since yielded to them. Powers at one time 
was near blundering on a Greek verb. Hans, for- 
getful of their enmity, whispered it in his ear, and 
by that means he escaped a failure. Mr. Siers, be- 
ing aware of their contest on the day previous, no- 
ticed the correction. Late in the afternoon the trial 
was ended. 

"Down with the coward! Hans Lawson for 
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ever!" burst from the boys as they rushed from the 
school-room. We need not say Hans was Irium- 
■ phant. The next morning he started for home, 
amid the loud " hurrahs" of his companions. 

The sun was sinldng behind the horizon as Hans 
once more met the clear waters of the Hudson. 
The sky had put on her robes of evening, and her 
mantle was spread in majesty over the heavens, 
bright with hues as the first rain-bow wore, when 
she beamed with hope on a desolate world. The 
pare wave beneath shone with borrowed imagery- 
reflecting each turret, crest and battlement, till 
it seemed to teem with life as well as beau- 
ty. Afar to the north stands the proud Catskill, 
rearing its dusky top like a giant king amid Ais gor- 
geous train of vassals. Who would not forget the 
petty strifes and vexing cares of life, with such a 
ssene before him ! thought Hans ; — this rich dra- 
pery, the sweet calm stream which bears upon its 
bosom a nation's argosies, the distant mountains 
smiling on the view, and the mild murmur of the 
tree-tops chanting their soft responsive lay! — were 
I to choose a time to die, methinks it should be on 
such an eve as this ! — The maiden's laugh like mu- 
sic bursts from each hamlet, telling of happy hearts 
within — of breasts that know not sorrow. Thanks to 
that destiny which planted my being beside this glo- 
rious stream ! Beautiful Hudson ! roll on — roll on — 

" Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawnbelie\d,tbou toUestnow." 
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Such was the course of Hans' meditations, as he 
rapidly approached the home of his youth — ^the 
place of his love — 

" As wild his thoughts and gay of wing, 
As Eden's garden bird." 

With prospects bright as the sky above him, and 
hopes cheering as an April sun, Hans entered ' the 
world.' The gay visions which spread before him, 
soon passed away ; a broken hearted wanderer, with 
his feelings crushed, his affections trampled on, he 
again sought his long deserted home as an asylum 
from his woes. By the kind attention of his aged 
parent — that parent's deep anxiety and parental 
love — ^his bitter hatred of mankind subsided into in- 
difierence. 

Summer is abroad, with her rich fruits and waving 
herbage. With nature Hans seeks communion, 
and in her paths of beauty, on shelving rocks, high 
towering precipices and mighty water-falls, forgets 
the taunts and selfish rivalries of man. With the 
works of the Omnipotent, in these his holy seats, bis 
soul holds converse, and, purified by Such associa- 
tion and fellowship, he heeds not that his heart has 
been the sport of woman's wiles. Borne by love, 
on her he fastened his affections, and deemed the 
woman, to whom that love was given, a being pure 
as his passion formed her. Alas ! too late he learn- 
ed that she, the object of his fecve!\t ^doc^&x^'Ci^ Va& 
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sincere attachment, though in her outwaitl garb an 
ange], who^e smiles were sweeter tlian Hope, with- 
in was heartless as the rock. 

Hans lingered for weeks about Niagara, and on 
his return the beautiful, and then, nearly uncultiva- 
ted valley of the Genesee, caught his attention. 
After a few days' sojourn amid its wild luxuriant 
fields, he started for Albany. At Saratoga, mostly 
invalids were drinking its healing waters — Fashion 
had not then entirely claimed it as her favorite. Here 
he met an old friend of his boyhood, whom he had 
not met for many years. A young, beautiful and 
intejcsting girl rested on Ihe old gentleman's arm ; 
her figure, though small, was exquisitely proportion- 
ed to her height, and her dark tresses, as they peep- 
ed from a cottage bonnet, shaded a neck at which 
Zeuxis would have gazed with extacy, when form- 
ing his Helen from the most perfect of the virgins 
of Crotona ; her black eye sparkled with life, and 
the rosy hue which lingered on her cheek seemed 
loth to stain, even with its beauty, so fair a skin. 
Hans immediately addressed the stranger. 

'' Col. Vanheusen, have you forgotten, in so short 
a time, your jockey boy ?" 

" No, no — ^the wild colt ! I shall remember him." 

" I thought you did not recognize me. If I have 
intruded on your walk unwelcomely, pardon me. I 
had imagined that a friend's son would have met 
with a warmer reception from Col. Vanheusen;" 
replied Hans, mortified at the Colonel's coldoeat. 
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" The olil one l" said Col. Vanhcusen, apparent- 
ly very much surprised. " You are not Hans — Hans 
Lawson ?" 

" That is my name, sir." 

" Give me your hand, my dear fellow !" Dropping 
the lady's arm, he grasped Hans, and giving him a 
most violent shake — making up for his former un- 
courteousness by his present eagerness and delight 
— then turning to his companion, he addressed her : 
^' Here, Azelia, here is Hans Lawson, whom you've 
«o frequently heard me nienlion. You must be 
friends for my sake." Vv ith this introduction, Col. 
Vanheuscn continued, " You see, Hans — or ^dr, 
Lawson, I suppose I must now call you — ^you sec 
Azelia is rather a bashful young girl, just from 
school. With our instructions, however, I hope 
she'll improve. I'm carrying her home to take 
charge of the house, as you know her step-mother 
has gone, and my affairs get rather disorderly with- 
out a woman to manage. Come with us ; you've 
nothing better to do, I know." 

As Hans stood gazing on the beautiful creature 
before him, he felt a sensation with which he was 
wholly unacquainted ; he saw something in her, 
though he had not heard her voice, which interested 
him exceedingly — ^the cause he did not attempt to 
assign. He thought she was not such, as he had 
known ! 

Col. Vanheusen's party, Hans accompanying 
tbem, in a few days landed withm ^ ^\vc^\\. ^vsX.'sxvc^ 
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of their journey's end. Azelia, delighted with her 
sail down the river, enraptured at the wild magnifi- 
cence of its now parapetted hanks and its again 
gently undulating shore, arrived, after many years 
absence, at her father's mansion. Hans followed 
(he Colonel and his daughter, with whom he was 
now on the most intimate terms, into the house. As 
he was quitting the place to walk the short distance 
which intervened between this and his father's es- 
tate, Azelia ran out of the house with him, in the 
highest spirits. 

*' Good bye, Mr. Lawson," she said when Hans 
had left her. " Do not forget that you have been 
my hon ami for the last week, and leave me to die 
in that gloomy looking pile !" 

" Assuredly not. I shall — " 

" Yes, yes, I know you will. But I am to com- 
mand, you know, and you obey ; so please, — thoa 
doleful looking- gentleman! — ^put on a smile and 
come this evening, and show me those beautifal 
news which you praise so much. At sunset, re- 
member ; I never like to be gazed at by any other 
light So good bye again ; I will not detain you with 
my folly any longer." Hans pressed his fingers to 
his lips, and threw them towards Azelia. 

" Pshaw, sir ! very poorly done ; look here !" and 
she returned the salute, at the same time singing, as 
she sprang into the house, 

** My heart's in the highlands — my beart is not here.** 

Gently the moanting moon hdei up ^<^\av^«ia 
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as twilight fades away, its mellow rays yielding to 
thy still, mysterious power, " Sultana of the soul !" 
The waving willow, with its branches kissing the 
rippling stream that courses at its foot, and the ma- 
jestic oak, stretching its arms to the calm air on the 
rough mountain-top, alike are silvered with thy 
light Like a sweet dream, thou spreadest thyself 
o'er nature, soothing the rude passions of the heart ! 

*' Here is the place, Azelia, on which I wished yoa 
to stand ; do you not feel compensated for so long 
a walk ?" 

" I never dreamed that my youth was passed near 
so beautiful a place. Look at that white shadow 
floating down the stream ; how silently it glides I 
The river — a mirrored sea — reflects the half-lit ob- 
jects on its shore. Why, Mr. Lawson," continued 
Azelia, looking Hans steadfastly in the face, " why, 
at such an hour as this, do we feel the scenes on 
which we gaze, so much more than when day is in 
the heavens ?" 

<' There's a spirit abroad, Azelia, on such a night, 
that calms our thoughts, and raises our being, as it 
were, to a nearer communion with our Maker. Na- 
ture appears, under her influence, in a holier garb ; 
her rough aspects are shrouded in a hallowed mist, 
which the eye cannot penetrate. The heart also is 
more awake, and our pttrest feelings, which lie like 
rich jewels concealed within our bosoms, spring 
from their sluggish repose into a beautiful action, 
harmonizing with the mild cadiaxLC;^\9\!i\<;^\A&«:!k- 
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cited them. Day has its thousand glories, hut night 
her ten thousand l" 

" The air grows chilly on this iteep. Suppose 
we descend." Azelia continued, as they reached 
the foot of the ascent : " We have passed many 
hcautiful scenes to-day, but I think the view which 
you have just pointed out to me, surpasses them 
all." 

As the country-seat came in sight, hoth, As hy 
common consent, stopped. I know not why they 
thus should linger — they had not known each other 
long, and since that time had scarcely parted 1 They 
spoke not, nor seemed to know that they were not 
walking still. Hans' eyes rested on Azelia — hers 
were fixed upon the ground ; once more his heart 
throbbed at the sight of woman, and his blood flow* 
ed hot and rapid in its course. He spoke at last, 
but his words were broken and half articulated, yet 
the heart that beat beside him drank them in like 
music ; he told her of his past sorrow — of wounds 
scarce cicatrized — of his tender, ardent love. A 
tear dropped from her eye as she placed her small 
white hand in his, and he pressed the fresh kiss of 
love upon her lips. 

Hans, with Azelia, stood on the colonade as she 
inquired of him, " Why do you look so sad, and 
gaze so jfixedly on me ?" 

" For you, Azelia. You know not the man with 
whom you have linked your destiny; the heart I 
give has been torn and stabbed — ^by your own sex, 
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too ! I thought to find them like yourself, all puri- 
tjj as they first came from God, a blessing in the 
desert of life ; I found her a — curse ! Excuse me 
now, I can say no more ; another time and you shall 
know all. Forget what I have said; I know not 
myself when this spell is on me !" Leaving his be- 
trothed, Hans, overcome by his feelings, ran through 
the fields as though he would have escaped from 
himself. 

The year Hans left home for Berkshire, Col. 
Vanheusen had married Mrs. Vernon, the widow of 
an old friend — whose only child, a boy about our 
hero's age, he had taken as his adopted son. Sub- 
sequently, he procured him an appointment in the 
army, and, at the time the occurrences which we 
have just related transpired, he was stationed on the 
frontiers. 

Col. Vanheusen and Major Lawson, the next day, 
congratulated each other on the happy surprise they 
had met with, in ihe engagement of their only chil- 
dren. The kind-hearted old men in their joy, de- 
clared that a steady man should not be seen on their 
estates at the wedding, which they mutually agreed 
to hasten. A month's time, at Azelia's request, was 
permitted to pass before the celebration. 

Hans had been with his father in New York, for 
the purpose of procuring a house, into which he in- 
tended moving shortly after his nuptials. On the 
evening of his return, he was, as usual, at the Colo- 
nel's, where he found Azclia expecting him. With 
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her he talked of coming years ; of joys never to be 
realised ; and many such matters, with which we 
are little concerned. 

The lovers stood silently at an open window, 
through which the fragrance of flowers was wafted 
by a cooling breeze. 

" Take your harp, dearest, I pray you, and try to 
put some life into me ; 1 feel any how but agree- 
able." 

" You deserve not to be gratified. Sir Lazmess, 
for that." 

Azelia seated herself at her instrument, as Haob 
threw himself upon the sofa. She run her light fin- 
gers over the chords, scarcely seeming to touch 
them as they spoke. With the greatest skill as well 
as taste, she played tunc after tune, waiting not for 
Hans' praise ; at last shfe raised her voice, sweet as 
the music of waters ! and sung a soft, plaintive air; 
as her song died away, Hans started from bis recli- 
ning posture, and as he rose, exclaimed, 

" A seraph tone, drawn by an Angel's hand !" 
Gazing a moment at Azelia, he burst into a loud 
laugh. 

" What mean you, Hans ?" she inquired, surpris- 
ed at his exclamation. 

" Why nothing, only I fell asleep whilst you were 
playing there, and had a most delightful dream." 

" A gallant knight you are, most assuredly ! And 
that ' seraph tone,' what had it to do with your ill- 
timed dream ?" 
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" Come and set down here at my feet, — there's a 
foot stool for you J — and you shall hear, if you do not 
drive out of my head all except your own dear self." 
Azelia seated herself accordingly, resting her arm 
on Hans' knee,and looking affectionately into his 
face. 

. « Well, sir, you see I have obeyed !" 
=' " Please not to laugh, my dear, till I have finish- 
'ed, as I would enjoy it with you ! 1 found my- 
self, I know not how, on board a ship under full 
sail ; beneath our bow, the sea parted without a 
ripple ; suddenly a change came o'er the waters — 
they were a pale sea-green; the winds had died 
away, and the sails flapped sluggishly against the 
masts. Some one from the boat's-head cried, ' The 
coral banks.' The ship and all was gone; I sank 
beneath the wave, and felt the waters round me, but 
they were not wet. A strain of music struck my 
ear ; as I sunk deeper the sound increased. I stood 
in a i)alace of the deep ; about me was all the rich 
jewelry of ocean ; above, the waters were my cano- 
py. Beyond me, through the long hall, stood a high 
throne. As I gazed upon it, the music of a thou- 
sand harps echoed among the arches in the sweet- 
est harmony. The musicians entered, preceeded 
by their queen, who mounted the throne and beck- 
oned me to advance. Again the voice of melody 
was hushed ! I stood before that throne ; 'twas co- 
ral of a violet hue, studded with pure gold. She 
who sat on it spoke not ; an attendant kneeled and 
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presented her a coral harp. She touched its strings, ^ 
and drew forth a heavenly symphony ! It died away j 
with a slight murmur. I thought I cried, ' a seraph ' 
tone, drawn by ' an Angel's hand.' I awoke and ^ 

found Who did I find, my dear ? What think ' ' 

you of my dream ?"" 

"Very pretty, as well as very foolish! I wish . 
you had thought to take me with you ; 'twould have 
been so fine to see Miss Coral Mermaid, and her ;. 

train ! You are a traitor ; yes, you are, to desert J" 

me," continued Azelia, stepping out of the door with i* 
Hans, as he was leaving, " see if I play or sing for 
you again ! there, take that for your chastisement,'* 
. she said, gently tapping him with a fan which she 
held in her hand. 

" S6 1 will, and you that]" retorted Hans, kissing 
her half-retiring cheek. 

" Insolence unpardonable ! home with you, before 
I drive you there !" and she ran into the house, clo- 
sing the door after her. 

On the day previously appointed, tl j tenantry of • 
both estates assembled on the lawn, the scene of 
Hans' early exploit, to receive the happy party 
as they returned from church. The village girls, 
their hair braided with white roses, in honor of the 
bride, scattered flowers in the path. The pro- 
cession at last made its appearance ; the men raised 
a shout of welcome which rose high above the old 
elms, and the maidens again strewed iresh flowers 
before them. The voice of mirth rang late and 
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' loud in the venerable pile ; many hearts went home 
cheerful in their hope, having themselves lisped 
their tales of humble love, and heard their lovers' 

i and their loved ones' sweetest accent. 

t 

The merry days have passed ! Hans, with his 
beautiful bride, moved to the city, occupying their 
iiplendid mansion in Broadway. About two years 
after his marriage, Hans was sitting in his library 
with his wife ; her hand rested on her harp as if she 
had just struck its chords, when a servant entering, 
announced Mr. Powers. 

" I am in, of course !" The servant retired. 

" Why, my dear husband, do you like this Mr. 
Powers ? there is something in his face which is pe- 
culiarly revolting to me ; I fear he is not what he 
seems." The subject of Mrs. Lawson's remarks 
at that moment entering, forbad Hans replying ; his 
wife withdrew unobserved, as she supposed. 

" Ha, Powers ! I am very glad to see you once 
more ; I feared you had deserted us ; Pve not seen 
you for the past week," said Hans, very affection- 
ately rismg and taking Powers' hand. " The law 
V chains you too close to your business." 

" 1 have been into the country for a few days, 
else I should have been here. How is Mrs. Law- 
son — and the little girl, how is she ?" 

" Thank you, my dear fellow ; they both are 
well ; you shall come down and see them. This 
} place is hardly fit for her to receive you in !" 

" Kxcose me now, my friend ! 1 am compelled to 
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visit a client in the lower part of the city ; I stopped 
to sec that you were well— good morning !" 

" I would not detain you from your business — 
you'll call on your return ?" said Hans, conducting 
his old rival to the door. 

« Possibly !— Good day. There fool !" exclaim- 
Powers, as he left the steps, " nurse a serpent in 
your bosom, and if he does not sting you, 'lis 
because he's fangless ! You are happy now — and 
your wife too, she's beautiful and loves you — 
doating as you are ! Your child ! you fondle her 
for its mother's sake, and call it your own Aze- 
lia. Humph ! well, do so ; my revenge, and I vnil 
be avenged, deeply, gloriously avenged, shall be tlie 
sweeter! How, time shall show; I know that it 
toiU come ; then, Hans Lawson, weep ; curse the 
day that you struck me — ^that you triumphed over 
me. This wife ! she hates me, does she ? and would 
win her husband from my society ? Woman, wo- 
man ! look to your actions, for from your slightest 
misdeed 111 weave a web that shall entangle you !" 
A smile of hellish malice rested on his curled lip as 
he thus coimnuned with himself. 

Hans, trusting to Powers' apparent friendship, 
thought his disposition changed since they were 
boys together, striving for a quarter-day's honor, 
and received his frequent visits with pleasure, as he 
was thereby enabled to recompense him for any in- 
jury which he might then have caused him, by the 
great nmoant of business which he placed in his 
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hands. That f^ov^^rs dould cherish the recollecdon 
of their former feud, he never supposed possihle* 
His apparent frankness and good will won Hans' 
affection, and he laid open to his bitterest foe the se- 
cret workings of his soul. 

Powers' mind was continaally engaged in devis- 
ing the Tuin of his friend. Slander he l^tkd tried till 
the weapon nearly turned upon himself; he had 
poured the mildew into Azelia's ear, and sought to 
wither the beautiful strength of her love ! Asto- 
nished she listened to his words ; he thought she 
trusted in him, and spoke of his own guilty passion. 

" Gracious heaven ! and has It come to this, yoa 
blackened traitor!" she cried, her proud spirit 
mounting in her cheeks, " are you not satisfied, vil- 
lain ! with uttering such gross calunuiy, such open 
falsehood against my husband, but must needs tell 
me of your own foul appetite ? I scorn you — ^yes, I 
pUy you ; fool, away !" The look of haughty con- 
tempt palsied his purpose. 

Powers' deep-rooted hatred took new strength 
Arom Azelia't scorn. He knew that she had feared 
to tell her husband of his eonduct, being still recei- 
ved as familiarly as ever. The cause of her dislike, 
Azelia could not state to Hans, knowing as she 
did, his hot ungovernable temper when wronged by 
one in whom he confided. She sought to win him 
by gentle means firom this crafty hypocrite. 

Urgent business called Mr. Lawson to the south, 
and late in the winter he sailed fpr Charleaton, 
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The husband being absent, Powers hoped to bring 
his long meditated villainy to its consamation. By 
his constant attentions to herself, and his intimacy 
with her husband, Azelia forgot the burning insult 
he had offered her, or remembered it but to forgive 
the offender, noting only the humihation with which 
be sought ber pardon for his " unpremeditated'' 
wrong. The smooth-faced hypocrisy of the de- 
ceitful Powers finally accomplished his purpose ? 
once more he was esteemed the friend of her whose 
reputation he would blast — destroy. 

Hans' disposition had been Powers' study ; he 
knew hifl great attachment to his wife, his implicit 
confidence in her honor and virtue, his utter hatred 
of mankind in general for the wrongs they had done 
him, and the keen pangs which inconstancy would 
inflict upon his sensibility. Even a partition of ber 
love, he had often learnt from him, would be agony 
too great for him calmly to withstand. Tn his at- 
tempt to work this change in Azelia's affections, he 
had once nearly exposed himself to detection ; that 
course henceforth was futile. In creating sus])icion 
the most probable was his only hope. 

Hans had now been absent about three months, 
and Azelia was expecting him, when a circumstance 
occurred which favored Powers' deep laid plot. 
He called upon Mrs. Lawson one afternoon to con- 
gratulate her on the speedy return of her husband, 
as she had received a letter from Hans a few days 
previous, in which he stated that he should sail in 
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I be next packet Powers had not been long in the 
house, when a gentleman entered dressed in the uni- 
form of our army. Mrs. Lawson sprang from her 
seat, and threw herself into the arms of the stran- 
ger, who pressed her check, while a bilter smile of 
triumph rose on Powers' countenance. 

" I am happy — very happy, my dear brother, to 
see you I" said Mrs. Lawson, " and I hope to intro- 
duce you to my husband in a few days ; I know 
you'll love him, Hugh I" 

" Excuse me, Mrs. Lawson," said Powers, as he 
left the room, " it is so long since you have seen 
Capt. Vernon, I shall be but a check upon your feel- 
ings." 

"AVho is (his gentleman that's just left you, sis- 
ter ?" inquired Capt. Vernon. 

" Mr. Powers, a friend of Mr. Lawson. I neg- 
lected to introduce you ; but it's of no consequence, 
you'll see him again." 

As Powers stepped from the house, his heart leap- 
ed within him, and, in his joy, he walked rapidly 
towards the battery. 

" Azelia Lawson !" he said to himself, " you've 
cast the die which shall work your utter ruin. Scorn 
me — pily me — who'll scorn and pity now? Ye 
waves bear home your burden, and through my in- 
strumentaUty, and heavenly guidance, I'll lead you, 
Hans Lawson, to what you deem yonr paradise and 
you shall find it — a hell /" 

" Powers reached the shore ; oflf Governors Island 
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a tall ship was furling its broad white sails ; a boat 
by its side was about starting for the land. Pow- 
ers inquired the name of the ship, and found that it 
was the Corinthian. Hans had probably arrived. 
A person leaped into the yawl, which immediately 
pulled for the landing. As it approached, lowers 
recognised Hans standing on the bow gazing at the 
city, who sprang from the boat, as it reached the 
shore, and clasped Powers' hand in both of his. 

" How are you, my dear Powers ; how's my wife 
and daughter ?" 

" I saw your wife a short time since !" he replied, 
as if cautiously avoiding the question. 

" She is well, is she not ? What's the matter, 
Powers ? let me hear the worst ; you are so back- 
ward, ^she must be very ill !" 

" Would it were bodily /" replied Powers, as with 
Hans be entered a hackney-coach. AAer much en- 
treaty, he turned towards Lawson with a look of 
the utmost candor, mingled with feeling, as he 
asked, 

" Lawson, can you bear the truth — are your 
nerves firm enough ?" 

" Bear the truth ! the worst cannot equal the rack 
you've set me on." 

" Your wife—" 

" What of her ?" 

" I dare not tell ;" and the villain positively wept. 

''Not tell me! by the Gods you shddl tell me. 
My wife— what of her ?" 
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*• She has — ruined — herself — and you /" 

" Do you mean that she's unfaithful ?" 

« She is r 

" Then you are a blacker liar than ever disgra- 
ced hunianily !" passionately exclaimed Hans, sei- 
zing Powers by the throat. 

" May I die, soul and body, but I saw her kiss 
him this day — not an hour since ; they are together 
slill I" 

** It cannot be ; no, no ! I'll not believe it till my 
own eyes see it." 

" Come then, quit the carriage here, and you shall 
see il." 

" If you hare told me this tale but to work your 
own damned purpose, tremble for it. Leap out, I'll 
follow you." Alighting from the carriage, they 
walked rapidly towards Lawson's house. Stopping 
in the hall, a large mirror which hung on the oppo- 
site wall from Mrs. Lawson, showed to the strained 
gaze of her husband his wife reclining on a sofa, her 
hand resting in those of one to whom he was an en- 
tire stranger, and on whom her eyes were affection- 
ately fastened. 

" By G — d. Powers ! it's too true. Don't disturb 
their happy meeting," whispered Hans, " hist, do 
they not talk of love ? Yes ; heaven's curses light 
upon her ! Come away, Powers, we should be un- 
welcome intruders now !** and he madly drew his 
companion from the door. As they reached Powers' 
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rooms, Hans broke the silence which the viper be- 
side him dared not disturb. 

" Did ye not hear what she lisped in so soft a tone ? 
Tve often listened to its sweetness — but, like the ser- 
pent's eye, ^tis fraught wilh Ireachery. Why — why 
did not the waves swallow me!" he cried, as he 
padTed the room in the keenest emotion. " I thought 
to find my heaven in the tenderness of her love, and 
it's a stew — a damned sink where lust fattens !" In 
agony he threw himself on the bed, and wept like b 
child. 

Powers thought the scheme, so well commenced, 
would better proceed in his absence, and according" 
ly left Hans to the workings of his own mind. 

" He pressed her hand, did he ! and kissed her 
too! Powers saw him! Revel in your infamy! 
Little did you think your husband witnessed his own 
disgrace. Yes, revel on-^^nother sun shall see you 
in 3'our grave !" 

Day found Hans still wakeful — such sufiering 
knows not rest ! Powers sat by his side, secretly 
rejoicing in the pangs he caused. At (he urgent re- 
quest of Powers, La\vson sent to his wife, informing 
her of his arrival, and also, that he had learned from 
a sincere friend, the infamy she had brought upon 
him. Mrs. Lawson was alone when she received 
this cruel message. Surprised with its contents, she 
read and re-read it. Captain Vernon came into the 
room, having heard of the Corinthian's arrival, to in- 
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form Azelia. She gave him the letter which she 
held in her hand, and as he perused it she inquired, 

" What can it mean ? I cannot imagine." 

Captain Vernon read aloud — " My own disgrace 
— your faithlessness. How can I bear the taunts 
»nd jeers of men, pointing at me as I pass, and hiss- 
ing in my face? We meet no more, till at the 
throne of Him who knows and sees the heavy guilt 
which you have brought upon your soul ! Go, live 
with your paramour — ^publish to the world your 
4»hame ! I have done with you." — " I know not what 
he means. Perhaps — most probably he suspects 
your love. Some villain — " 

" It may be — " she sat a moment, then springing 
ftp, cried, " Yes, Powers — Powers saw us when we 
met He is the cause. He once swore to ruin me, 
and how he has accomplished it! My God! my 
heart will break ! He suspect me I Oh, worse than 
4eath I" — She sank, overpowered with grief, upon 
the floor. 

" Sister," said her brother, raising her, " dear sis- 
ter, all may yet be well. I'll go and see your hus- 
band." 

" No — no— Powers ! I fear him." 

'' Be calm, Azelia, I pray you. If this Powers ts 
the cause, he shall rue it bitterly." Leaving Mrs. 
Lawson, he hastened to Powers' chambers. 

Hans was sitting alone, his eyes fixed upon the 
floor, absorbed in the most painful reflections, as a 
slight knock started him ftom his reveries. 

r5 
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" Come in !" he said id a gram voice. 

" Mr. Lawson ?" inquired Captain Vernon, as he 
closed tlic door. 

" That is my name," whs the brief reply. 

"I wished a few moments conversation with you, 
if we are not to be interrupted." 

" Go on, sir. Your name, if you please." 

" I am — " 

^^ Her paramour !" shrieked Powers, as he rush- 
ed into the room, red with piission. Turning to 
Lawson, he continued, "Yes, Hans Lawson, the 
contaminator is before you ! The foul, polluted 
libertine comes to extenuate his guilt. Will you 
listen to him ?" 

"And have him blazon his crime to my own face? 
No ! Away with him. Out of my sight, corruptor !" 
Vernon stood almost motionless, confounded at the 
bold attack upon his character. At length he ad- 
dressed Hans. 

" You are a wronged, a foully injured man — the 
rillain is before me." And turning to Powers, be 
said, " Scorpion ! meet me wJien and how you 
choose — but, let it be soon, and the punishment of 
all your damning sins shall be accounted you ; hand- 
ing at the same time his card to Powers, who replied 
as Vernon strode out of the room, 

" I will not fail you." 

Brightly the morning rose, flinging her purple 
light over the east The boatman's song was heard 
on the still bay, as be plied his slight shallop with 
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lusty arm, an.l away it shot to the distant shore. 
'I'he merchantman spread her sails to catch the gen- 
tle hreeze, and slowly started on her course to far-off 
lands, where traflic: calls her sons. At this early 
hour, a small hoat quilted the city; two men sat si- 
lently in its stern, musing, perchance, on the proud 
bay and the gayety of its waters. Powers, pale and 
haggard as from a long disease, looked not like one 
Nvhom nature's features pleased. With his own 
black thoughts he held converse. 

" Hare I not drawn on myself this interview ?'' 
he muttered to himself. " The object of my life has 
been accomplished — what care I for the future? 
I've broke the brittle link of his love — watched his 
agony, and feasted as it were at a banquet ! Can 
she forgive him ? No, thank the fiend that's led me ! 
that \9 secure. Though innocent, she is ruined — and 
he, though loving, has been her destroyer. The 
glory of my vengeance I have experienced. Hell 
has not in her dark caverns a blacker soul than 
mme, steeped as it is in guilt !" 

As the boat grated its keel on the sand, Powers 
and his friend leaped upon the shore. They found 
Captain Vernon, with his second, and foKunately a 
surgeon, ready to receive them. A few moments 
were sufficient to make all necessary arrangements. 
The combatants took their stations. Powers fired ; 
his ball grazed Vernon's arm. 

" Will your friend re-load your pistol ? I will not 
murder you." Again they took their places and 
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fired; Vernon struck liis antagonist, and he fell, 
mortally wounded. All hastened to the fallen man, 
who lay weltering in his gore. 

"Are you much hurt?" inquired the physician. 

"Hurt! Carry me to thecily; never mind the 
wound — it's past your power. 1 would see Lawson 
before I die. Haste, or this cursed breath will fail 
me!" 

" Come near me, Lawson," said the dying Powers, 
as they placed him on his bed, beckoning to be left 
alone ; " hold near your ear, for I have that to tell 
which interests you much." Lawson seated him- 
self by the bed-side ; Powers continued, expressing 
in his face the utmost malice, " Hans ! do you re- 
member we were school boys together, and livals — 
and that you beat me, and the boys hissed me be- 
cause you whipped me — the next day you took from 
me the honor — do you remember that 7 You then 
rejoiced — now tny time has come — nearer — now lis- 
ten. Your wife — pugh, fool ! why do you start and 
look so piteously ! — Yes, my sweet friend — my dear 
friend — ^my foe — ^my snared foe — ^your wife, is — in- 
nocent /" 

" Cursed traitor — har — " 

" Nay, be calm — ^I am not threugh yet. 'Twas a 
brother that she kissed, and who held her hand so 
kindly — and him, because he loved her, you've 
trampled upon— cursed — and broke your wife's 
heart ! 'tis bleeding now with wounds which will 
never heaL You've caused them. What a kind, 
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loving husband you are ! But J— ^I was the prime 
mover — ha ! ha ! Trust one whom you've excelled, 
when his heart was fixed, and you are lost! — ^No, 
you shall not quit me. What ! leave me alone to 
die, and that when I have so many curses for you ! 
Hans Lawson, 1 tortured — ^wrung the warm blood 
from your heart — tore your affections — wronged the 
trust you confided in me — and, for this, may your 
days be lasting as your agony is piercing ! May yoa 
know no joy ! My vengeance you have felt — now 
try my imprecations ! Heavy curses be on you till 
you reach the grave, and there I'll laugh and scorn 
you — ^your grief is my god — I have none else. If 
there is a bell, I go to it, but — ^I will— drag — ^your 
soul — down — down — to — " Exhausted he relaxed 
his hold of Hans, who sat motionless. One strug- 
gle, and with that curse yet lingering on his lips, be 
went to his account, 
<** With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May.*' 

The persons who had brought Powers from Ho- 
boken, afler waiting some time at the entrance, and 
hearing no noise within, opened the door. The 
corpse, about whose lips there still clung a smile of 
fiendish joy, lay upon the bed ; beside it sat Law- 
son, his head resting on his clenched hands, and his 
eyes fixed with a vaeant stare upon the wall. Thej 
addressed him — he heard them not ; tbey approach- 
ed and shook him — he started from their grasp, and 
in a wild yoice cried, 

'* No, not yet — I am not yours, ministers of the 
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dead I She who comes for me wears a woman's 
garb, with a bleeding heart !" 

The awful truth broke upon them. Reason had 
left her throne ! A madman, raving with passion, 
they bore him home, where he lay for months^ a ra- 
ging, goremless lunatic. Azelia sent for her fatlier, 
who, with Major Lawson, hastened to the city. 
The wretched parents watched by the bed-side of 
their child with Azelia, who, worn with anxiety, 
care and suffering, seemed rapidly sinking into the 
grave. The bright luster of her cheek had faded 
away, and the full lightof her black e,ve was drowned 
in grief. Her spirits, too, had died with her hope ! 

One evening in the succeeding fall, she sat in her 
husband's sick chamber, with her little daughter 
playing around her, unconscious of her sorrow. Aze- 
lia caught the child in her arms, and kissing its deli- 
cate brow, said, 

"Poor innocent! a dying mother's blessing soon 
will be your aU ! There your father lies, a sense- 
less thing, brought there by the machinations of a 
deviL Little do, you know the weight of misery 
that awaits you. Oh, how I feel for you, my dear, 
dear daughter !" 

*• There— there he is— do you not see him— pale 
—ghastly— on his bloody couch I" exclaimed Hans, 
springing from the bed, and holding up the clothes 
as if to avert some threatened blow. " His eyes 
are on me^ — they scorch like burning coals !" Aze- 
lia called for help. Major Lawson and Colonel 
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Vanbeusen, who were in the next room with her 
brother, ran to her assistance. As they closed the 
door, Hans, affecting the greatest dignity, with a 
sheet wrapt round his body, calmly addressed them : 
" Mortals I your presence here is unbidden. Why 
intrude you ? An angePs spirit waits upon my plea- 
sure. Away ! the penalty of your presumption — " 
He writhed as in the grasp of some one ; then ran 
to the corner of the room, shrieking for aid. " Help 
me !" he cried, " the tormentor is at me ! — he 
wreathes my brow with serpents ! — I'm in his folds 
— ^he wrings my heart, and points me to my mur- 
dered — murdered wife ! Spare me, ye fiends ! Oh, 
spare me ! — Tfiei'e — ^ye are baffled now— down with 
you to your heJI ! 'Twas him that butchered her — 
he struck the dagger to her heart !" Looking wild- 
ly around, he inquired of those who witnessed his 
delirium, " Did ye not see him nmo ? Like a with- 
ered summer-leaf, which the lightnings have blast- 
ed, he stood among you ! He could not take me, 
for I vanquished him — the tomb must first come — 
tfiat I know. But I fear to die, for there, in the 
cold, damp grave, I must meet my wife !" Azelia 
could no longer restrain herself. She sobbed aloud, 
and started to leave the room. " Who's that, that 
lets her grief speak so plain? Woman, come 
back !" Hans, with his eyes fixed upon his wife, 
slowly advanced towards her. As he stood at her 
feet, a sudden light seemed to break in upon him, 
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while he gazed upon her. He bent before her upon 
his knees, and, taking her hand, bathed it in tears. 

" Azelia ! my cruelly injured wife, can you for- 
give rce the wrong I've done you ? — 'tis great, I 
know!" She threw herself upon his neck, and 
mingled her tears with those of her restored hus- 
band. 

H. 
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"I have Mmetimea iawardlj' invoked a sight of soma 
of than evil childreo of the olr, who have bo often crept 
IQ beneath the folds of humanity and heaped woe upon 
woe on ihis world of ours. Once or twice I have fairiy 
conjured up fiery Ambition, Btridiog onward over beaii' 
ty and peace and virtue, with his burning eye straiaed 
toward the goal ; then I have fuicied bow be would 
^>eak— what he would say." 

The QuUI Man. 

Wheit my brightest sj^ts rose 

From their couches in mid air — 
The Almighty's bitter foes— 

In rebellion, I was there ! 
1 enkindled their fierce eyei, 

And their banner I unfurled. 
And when banished from the skiet 

I alighted on this world. 
I have panted for the power 

That I held hi heaven before. 
But I lost il from that hour. 

For I panted then for mate. 
Yet thla earth has been my den ; 

I have reigned with iron iway 
O'er the ioolish ttaa of ni«n 

Since the fitat tiuugraidon day. 
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On earth's pathway I have walked. 

And its brightest spots bereft 
Of their sunshine, for there stalked. 

On my right hand and my left. 
Frightful Tumult with her clan, 

And red Slaughter with her scar, 
But I glittered in the van. 

And I worshipped my own star. 
I have stained the snowy plume 

On the soldier's lofty crest ; 
1 have swept into the tomb 

The devoted and the best. 
Aye — the current of man's life — 

I have poured it out like rain ; 
I have reveled in the strife, 

I have danced above the slain. 
I have lit the flames of wrath. 

In the palaces of earth ; 
I have trampled in my path 

On the widow's lonely hearth. 
If her fatherless — ^the light 

Of her evening years — were strong, 
I led them to the fight ; 

And, though patiently and long. 
With a sorrowing concern. 

While they fought for me and bled. 
She awaited their return. 

Yet they came not — they were dead ! 
I shall never know of rest 

For my feet will never tire. 
And the passion in my breast 

Is a heaving sea of fire. 
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Ay — 80 long as there is fruit 

On a tree (hat is not mine, 
I will tear it branch and root. 

And its greenest leaves shall twine 
In my chaplet, for I swear • 

To rule all things below> 
As I strove to rule the air 

Many thousand years ago. 
When the Judge again sludl come 

And on earth rear up Ms tiirone, 
I shall find another home. 

In the daiker world — ^mine own t 

L. M. N. 



INDIFFERENT POETRY. 

Since the republic of letters has assumed in this 
land " a local habitation and a name," the votaries of 
the Nine have multiplied, like the frogs of EgypL 
One class of these favorites of the tuneful god are 
making more direful work with his patronage, than 
ever did Phaeton of old with his cart and horses. 
They are singing, like the thorn-pierced nightingale, 
of the sorrows of their existence, of the darkness 
of their lot, by reason of their burning genius, and 
their thoughts o£ fire. Their muffled lyres are 
clothed in sackcloth ; and with the dust and ashes 
of lonely reflection upon their recumbent heads, 
they touch their chords to mournful cadences. 
Then do we behold the once vernal bowers of their 
pleasure overrun with the deadty night-shade — the 
faded roses of regret are scattered in their pathss 
and the dying sun is just going down in the melan- 
choly west. They blame the bowers without ces- 
sation, and call the red-faced sun a cruel friend to 
leave them thus. Poor souls ! They have caught 
the sombre shadows of the mighty Byron, without 
one ounce of his inspiration, and having set out in 
their career singing gloomily, they are determin- 
ed to proceed until they win sympathy from the 
world, and they firmly retolve that heaven shall not 
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Kliere their woes, tiU the lower earth be moved 
with pity. 

Another class of our native bards seem to delight 
{a the roar of elements, and the universal crash of 
matter. They are never content, unless the darken- 
ed heavens are fiiled with tempests, and the thnn- 
ders are bellowing about the startled ears of tiie 
public. Tlie; make a play-thing of the forked 
lightning, and have so much on hand that they use 
it in every poem. Nor is this wonderful. The 
brains of these giants in literature are "in nubi- 
bus." Their tfaoushts are consequently like the li- 
quid fires of heaven. At their bidding, the tempes- 
tuous seas roar and are troubled; the mountains 
quake at their noisy and boisterous volcanoes. 
They seek the caverns of the north, and if Boreas 
has a breeze to spare, the; are sure to borrow it to 
assist them in breathing out their terrific strains. 
The startled whirlwinds are held in requisition. 
They bring comets to whisk their flaming taila 
along the skies — while they cause the vexed ele- 
ments to sing a tumnltuous song beneath. Tbeso 
poets aw also "cheek by jowl" with the furies; 
and they occasionally introduce a Simoom aton{ 
with Plegathon and Stys, by way of variety. 

In battles they are completely at home. Tbeir 
delight is to represent the clattering hoof of tbe 
war-horse, spurning some bleeding soldier. Thej 
stain the turf deep in blood. Their sabres cut 
right and left, and they never quit the field till they 
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haT« ^* kicked up dust'' enough to '' obumbrate" the 
sun, when they retreat for want of light, leaving the 
dead and wounded on the plain. The sea also is 
their companioB. They introduce his many waves 
rolling mountains high, and reddened by the light- 
nings glare ; while they make " no bones" in sink- 
ing a royal argosy laden with all the wealth of In- 
dia, and having as many souls on board as the ship 
in which St. Paul sailed from Adramyttium. They 
regard not the dying prayers, nor the earnest sup- 
plications of these victims to Hheir truly poetic rage. 
They sink them to a watery grave as coolly as they 
would drown a litter of young puppies. 

There is another sect of our native poets> still 
more ridiculous and annoying. Such are the au- 
thors of amorous and lascivious sonnets, dedicated 
to the " arch eye-brow," or the " silken locks," of 
some gentle fair one. If they attempt natural des- 
cription, they touch only upon the wings of the hum- 
ming-bird, or the butterfly, or the yellow thigh of 
the laden bee. Sometimes, when they are in a 
loving mood, they will represent damsels cleansing 
their deliglUftU heels '' in running water," and then 
wfll their *' pulses beat so h'ghtly," and after busying 
their fingers in the meshes of the damsel's hair, 
they wQl go and tell the whole story in the first 
Magazine that will admit their trash. Let us lis- 
ten to a specimen of the poetry of one who professes 
to rival the author of the Pleasures of Hope. We 
proceed to give a specimen of an assault committed 
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on common sense, and his majesty's fLnglish. We 
copy it from a poem entitled "A Grecian Story." 
The poet (J) is discoursing of one of the fair daugh- 
ters of Eve, and he says — 

«* Poetry 
May scarce express her figure. It was shaped 
As if the wind had stolen in and out 
And made it ! and her every motion seemed 
Like yielding to the gentle wind again ! ! ! 
Her neck would craze old Phideas. It was full 
And rounded out like fruit : but you would think 
The shadows had forgot to follow it. 
It stole about so imperceptibly ; 
It had a top for palaces !*' 

What a splendid congregation of beauties ! What 
a Hebe must have been that fair Athenian ! What 
a (sublime foundation for palaces is a form shaped 
by the wind ! She must have been puffed up, in 
spite of all her excellencies. She must have eclips- 
ed the Houries, and put the prize of the Dardan 
Shepherd to the blush. 

But we must close. Enough has been faid and 
done in America, to show the wrong course which 
applause has sometimes taken. It has flashed, like 
the sun-beam, upon some unworthy and inflated ob- 
ject, destined soon to be hid in darkness. The truth 
is, that he only is the poet of nature, who describes 
nature, and that thing of dreams and sighs, the hu- 
man heart, as they exist Fancy, unmixed with 

0S 
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truth and feeling, is a bubble which breaks of its 
own feebleness. 

We care not if the lyre be strung to sad measures 
like Byron's, or to mystery like Shelley's, but let life 
and nature be there, whether dark or bright ; and 
permit truth to be the substance of the picture. 
What are the sickening egotisms of Geo. D. Pren- 
tice, or the stately nonsense of James M'Henry ? 
What are the roarings of John Neal, er the incohe- 
rent flippancies of N. P. . Willis ? How diflerent 
are the lofty and chaste imaginings of Bryant, of 
Halleck, and of Sprague ? Theirs is the true fire, 
nurtured and garnished by judicious revision, and 
deep study ; and their brows will be encircled with 
a wreath that shall glisten with unfading luster. 

We admire feeling ; we are not displeased with 
the sombre, though true colorings of human uncer- 
tainty and sorrow. They give us chastened lessons 
that the world is not to be our continual residence. 
But we deprecate the moody madness that is feign- 
ed to attract sympathy. We love sublimity. Its 
influence is deep and holy in nature or in song ; but 
when it is overstrained, the towering eagle-poet falls 
headlong to the earth ; a fit subject to be hawked at 
by the critics — ^those vultures that flap their wings 
monthly and quarterly. 

It is high time that mjudicious laud should be dis- 
caided; that true genius should rise triumphant, 
and pert pretension sink to its proper level among 
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the literary <* Dii inferiores." Such a period must 
soon arriFe ; and many a weaver of flimsy lays, 
who vainly imagines he has planted himself by 
Helicon for life, who believes his goose quiU to 
be pregnant with the sweets of Hybla, and his 
head lit with the reflected sun-beams of Parnas- 
sus, is fasf hastening to the dusky shores of oblivi- 
ous Lethe, and the Boeotian vale whence he origi- 
nally sprung. It is high time that mere flippancy 
should cease to gull and take the precedence of real 
merit It will be folly to boast of our flourishing 
literature, until such an event transpires. The 
harps of Percival, of Dana, and of firyant, " hang 
upon the willows," with all their chords lax and un- 
strung. Why is this ? It is because the chattering 
daw has* i^urped the eyrie of the eagle. It is be- 
cause the long-eared representative of the lion is 
sporting his hour in a borrowed skin. 

A reform should be commenced in this respect. 
Let these things be changed, and the virtuosi of the 
mother country will not look at our labors in the 
field of light literature, and exclaim with a chuckle, 
" Bisum ieneatis amid ?" 

Y. 
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AN ELEGY 

ON THE DEATH OF A CAT KILLED BY CORROSIVE 

SUBLIMATE. 

Oh ! powerful, piercing poison, that in a grievous hour, 
Was licked up by thy burning tongue, in all its fearful 

power ; 
That in the hey-day of thy years — the blossom of thine 

age. 
Did, like to Etna*s smothered tide, within thy vitals rage. 

I saw thee in that fatal trance, 'mid deep convulsions 

roll, ^ 

Till pensive sadness, like a cloud, sat brooding on my 

soul — 
Till the agonizing scene was closed — till all thy pains 

were past. 
Until the sleep that none may break came o'er thy woes 

at last. 

And it is mournful now . to think that pleasures still to 

come 
Were buried in thy early grave, amidst its gathering 

gloom ; 
No more with palate gratified, thy nose will dip in 

cream ; 
No more the winter's hearth beside, thy lot will be — ^to 

dream. 
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Thou wilt not pour the lover's cry upon the midnight's 
ear, 

Oi^hie with soft and stealthy tread where pirate rats ca- 
reer ; 

Thou'rt numbered with the countless cats that slept in 
dust before— 

Thou'rt gone without blood guiltiness, and all thy cares 
are o*er. 

Unhappy individual ! in dust and darkness laid) 

While yet thy being was untouched by sadness or by 

shade ^ 
Thou wert a glad grimalkin— on earnest pleasure bent — 
Unstained by criines of older cats — in youth most inno- 
cent. 
Grace played in every bounding step ; and in thy soft, 

green eye, 
I marked the glow of pleasant thoughts, as Kfe went 

sweetly by : 
But happiness too swiftly flies, while grief ne'er comes 

too late. 
And so thy dreams were ended — by corrosive sublimate. 

G. G. 
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THE DISOWNED FISHERMAN. 

" Come, my boy, and look with me for your fa- 
ther—perhaps your young eyes may see his white 
sail sooner than mine that are dim with watchinff," 
were the words of Anna De Lome, as she sat ga- 
zing steadily on the sea. 

Near her was a child playing with the sea-weed 
which some storm had tossed upon the Iiigh rocks. 
The boy was the image of her who addressed him, 
and such a child he was as gladdens (he sick heart 
of a mother. He had a full chubby countenance 
glowing with health and cheerfulness ; the sunny 
locks that clustered in glossy ringlets around his 
childish face, raised and fell as they were played 
upon by a soil sea breeze. It was impossible not 
to have compared that child^ as in its frolicsome- 
ncss it leaped from rock to rock, and laughed at its 
own gay ety, with the care-worn, yet beautiful counte- 
nance of the mother, as solicitously she turned her 
bright black eye on her sweet boy to assure her- 
self of his safety, and then fixed them on the far 
off horizon where the sea and sky seemed united, 
as in hope of seeing the white sails of her hus- 
band rise above the main. And there she sat for 
hours watching the calm ocean — ^but no sail ap- 
peared. Onee, indeed, she thought she saw his 
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bark ; her eye brightened, and she ran to the very 
brink of the ledge of rocks on which she had been 
sitting, at whose foot the sea sighed itself to rest. 
Her heart beat quick, and her gaze was fixed upon 
the object of her hope ; slowly it rose above the 
horizon, and then she felt assured it was him she 
sought ; it approached, she turned towards her child 
and when she looked again at the sea. that in which 
she deemed her husband was ploughing the briny 
deep was too high for his slight shallop. A mo- 
ment — and a sea-bird flapped his broad wings and 
mounted far, far above the level ocean. The poor 
woman sighed deeply as she saw her hope fade 
away — a tear gathered in her eye and rolled down 
her pale cheek. 

" Why do you weep, mother V^ said the little in- 
fant, as he looked up in his parent's face, " surely 
father will return. It's growing cold — let us go 
home, the night is coming on ; we'll wait for father 
there, mother." 

" Well, my dear boy, we will go. But he, I fear, 
will not come to-night !" She looked, once more, 
eagerly over the waste of waters, and taking hep 
child's hand, led him down the steep to their desert- 
ed home. 

There was something about this beautiful dwell- 
ing, that would lead you to suspect that it could not 
be the habitation of a rude son of the ocean. It 
was a neat white cottage in the rear of that cliff, 
where Anna De Lome usually watched thtf 
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coming of him — ^for whom she had deserted home, 
friends, and parents-^whencver in his avocations, he 
left her and his child for a few days. Behind the cot- 
tage was a small yet picturesque garden, whose ar- 
rangement showed that its owner had not always 
depended upon the precarious subsistence of a fish- 
erman.- The maiden's bower twined its graceful 
branches around a delicate arbor. Flowers of eve- 
ry hue and shade lined its walks, and studded its 
beds. There was not a weed nor a stray blossom 
permitted to mar the regularity of its beauty. In 
front of the house was a broad lawn, stretching its 
green mantle to (he borders of a grove, through 
which, as the branches waved in the breeze, ap- 
peared the smooth bosom of the waters glittering in 
the setting sun. 

Anna, with her child, entered the dwelling; there 
the same neatness prevailed which the exterior had 
promised. A strung guitar lying on the table, and a 
small book-case standing on the mantle-piece, were 
the only articles of luxury with which the room was 
furnished — ^but a woman's tasteful hand had render- 
ed its plainness more beautiful than the sumptuous- 
ness of a palace. 

" Oh God !" said Anna, as she seated herself, "do 
not part us thus ; if he must die and leave me alone 
and broken hearted on (he earth, let me minister to 
his wants and soothe him in his agony ! What ails 
you, my boy, that you have left your plays so sud- 
denly?" 
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*' Mother!" answered the child, as he laid his 
head in her lap, " I am tired." 

"You have played too hard to daj on the cliff. 
In the morning, you will wake hright and cheerful as 
the lark, and perhaps see your father there." 

The lonely woman laid her hoy in his cradle. As 
a sweet sleep stole over him, she took from off the 
table her guitar ; holding it a moment in her hand, 
she laid it in her lap without touching a single note, 
and in a clear, tenderly expressive voice sang these 
words, as if unconscious of their purport. 

I will not utrike my sweet guitar 

While he is on the distant ocean ; 
For wafted from my love afar. 

He knows not all its deep commotion. 
Weep with me, child ! and learn my woe ; 

Thy tears can better soothe my sorrow ; 
Our fairest dreams of love below 

May fade away upon the morrow I 

Her voice ceased, and as her song died upon her 
lips, she sat motionless, listening to the moan of the 
sea as its slight waves dashed against the shore. 
Wearied with disappointment, Anna threw herself 
upon her couch. Once, when she had found a trou- 
bled forgetfulness, a heavy thunder cloud burst near 
her, and its vivid flash lit for a moment the dwelling. 
She started from her unquiet bed — another flash 
with a quick succession of the thunder peal, told 
her the fury of a summer's storm was abroad on 
the wings of the tempest. 
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" Oh, my husband, my husbaod !" she cried — and 
in her night robes, heedless of the pitiless gale, rush- 
ed from her home to the shore. ; there she stood like 
a specter, gazing upon the now tumultuous sea, as 
each striving doud sent forth its fire. With her 
long black hair streaming in the winds, her counte- 
nance pale with fright, and her whole frame drench- 
ed in the flying spray and falling torrents, and trem- 
bling as each shock of the storm and gust of the 
tempest howled over her head like contending hosts, 
she trod with her bare feet the pebbled coast ; wild- 
ly calling upon the winds to cease their fury, she 
shrieked in agony, and her shrill voice rose above 
the strife of the winds and the waters. 

I cannot describe the feelings that agonised the 
bosom of this deserted woman. Like the grief of a 
child crying itself to sleep, her woe melted in its own 
intensity. Nature could not long have withstood so 
severe a trial, but must yield or burst the breast that 
imprisoned it Anna's grief found utterance in a 
gosloBg flood of tears ; her bosom heaved with her 
deep drawn sighs like the waves before her. She 
knelt on that surf-beaten shore while the storm, like 
a second deluge, fell upon her, and poured forth her 
heart in a prayer of faith to Him within the hollow 
of whose hand is the ocean, and whose will holds 
Hut desolating tempest in subjecticm. She supplica- 
ted for her husband, who she thought was on the 
waters. As she prayed to her God, a voice, which 
none but a mother's ear could have distinguished on 
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such a Dight, came upon her. She started from the 
shore and hastened to the hed-side of her child. 
The hoy lay crying for his mother ; his hair was 
wet with the rain which the wind hlew through an 
open window, guarded only hy a slight curtain. An- 
na raised him from his drenched conch, and, placing 
him in her own, he once more slept She closed 
not her eyes again that night, but wept and watched 
for her husband. The morning sun found her 
wakeful and care-worn, and her infant burning with 
a high fever. That day she sought not the cliff, but 
nursed her child as he lay sickening hour by hour. 
The next day came, but brought not the partner of 
her life ; her little skill was exhausted, and she sent 
to the neighboring village for Dr. C . 

The physician sat by the bed-side of the fevered 
boy ; Anna fixed her gaze upon him, that she might 
read each expression as it rose. 

'* He is not very sick, doctor ?" she inquired. 

'' I would not deceive you, madam ; 'twould be 
cruel to nurse your hope, and in a few minutes per- 
haps destroy it," answered Doctor C — -, after feel- 
ing the pulse and watching the face of the child for 
a few moments ; " I think your child is quite sick ; 
nay, more, dangerously" 

" Oh, my boy ! Do not say so doctor ! You think 
he may die then ? I had not thought of that." 

*' I cannot say he will not be restored to you, but 
if the fever takes a bad turn, hope dies. He has a 
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disorder frequent among the villagers ; care may do 
much — I will not neglect him." 

After prescribing some medicines, Doctor C 

left the cottage. Whilst the truly afflicted Anna sits 
at the bed-side of her ofispring, almost forgetiog in 
tiiis absorbing grief the absence of its father, I 
will relate the early history of these parents. 

George De Lome was descended from a family 
that boasted of being able to trace its wigin to the 
Emperor Charlemagne ; it was, however, a collat- 
eral branch, and, almost of course, inherited the 
pride without the estates of its ancestors. Count 
De Lome, the father of the hero of our tale, was a 
poor tfnd proud aristocrat— <leeming the blood of the 
Great Emperor, which for so many ages had run in 
his race, a richer and more glorious inheritance than 
all the mushroom wealth of France. His eldest 
son he thought a fit companion for the proudest 
Peeress that glittered in the Court of Louis, and 
that she would be honored by his choice. He look- 
ed upon all who had amassed wealth by their own 
exertions, as the offspring of a day, who had sucked 
their treasures from the nobles of the land, fit only 
to associate with their menials. He would sooner 
have consented to George's wedding one of his poor- 
est tenants, than the daughter of a " rich plebeian.'* 

M. Frare was as proud and positive a man as the 
Count himself, and by his wealth hoped to join his 
daughter to a noble who could boast more than blood 
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and a bare expectancy of a title. He paid greater 
respect to the richness of the house than to the an- 
tiquity of the race. A Marquisate in possession 
was of more weight with him than even a Duke- 
dom resting on three contingencies. More than all, 
M. Frare hated the haughty pride of the Count, 
who would not bend to his purse-bom power. On 
the other hand, De Lome contemned the low origin 
and wealth-grounded assurance of Anna's father. 

Anna had just blossomed into the full beauty of 
womanhood ; she was in her nineteenth year ; and 
her father was planning schemes to gratify his fond- 
est hopes. Long before this, the beauty and spii'it 
of the daughter had caught the attention and won 
the affection of George De Lome. Anna at this 
time was no every day beauty : her long black locks 
hung in native ringlets down her white neck, giving 
a most enchanting back-ground to a face divinely 
formed as the embodying of a poet's dream. Her 
features, though not chaste and delicate in their out- 
line as those seen only in Grecian statues, were 
more after nature's fashion. But her mouth, so 
arched and sweetly expressive, had there been 
nought else to recommend her, would have ren- 
dered her beautiful. Her complexion was fair as a 
summer's cloud tinged with the rays of morning. 

George De Lom« had passed his twentieth year. 
He was entirely different, both in his figure and in 
the cast of his features, from the object of his love. 
His light brown hair parted oyer as open and broad 
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a forehead as ever spoke the sterling dignity of a 
raan's character. His mild blue eye, and indeed his 
whole face was such as a fond loving woman would 
most admire : — ^you could not call it beauty, but there 
was more— there was that which bespoke a brave, de- 
cided, independent mind, not born to live, die aod be 
forgotten. In his disposition, he was what those 
who have toiled with the world's cares and misfor- 
tunes would call romantic. If a tender, ardent af- 
fection for the being to whom he had given his love 
and a desire that such feelings should be reciproca- 
ted by that being — if contempt for all the fawnmg 
things that hang upon a great man's smile, consti- 
tute romance in a character — he was romantic. 
This love Anna received, and with an equal, if not 
stronger passion, returned. They knew the diffi- 
culties which lay in their path, yet advanced — for 
when does hope desert the young? — they were be- 
trothed. 

One evening old M. Frare, having stretched him- 
self upon an ottoman in his parlor, lay indulging 
himself in pleasant reveries — devising means of ag- 
grandising his already huge fortune, and the manner 
in which he should execute his plans with respect 
to his daughter — ^having determined in his own mind 
that she should wed no less a person than a certain 
Duke, whom he said ' he Juid in his eye,' These 
dreams were broken in upon by the entrance of 
Anna. 

••Ah, my dear <laun:liter!" exclaimed M. Frare 
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on obsemng his child, " well, well, I'm glad to see 
that De Lome has left you so soon. I tell you 
what, Anna, Vm beginning to grow tired of his at- 
tentions to you — ^they seem to me to be rather too 
particular for one who can neFer be any nearer to 
yoa than he is at present Nay, don't blush so, I 
know you care no more for him than the Jl^ t^ of 
a franc *." 

"But, father," said Anna, hesitatingly, and her 
face coloring as she spoke, " what if I should — love 
him — ^you would not be displeased ?" 

"Love De Lome! fie on your silliness, girl. 
You know I hate that young man's father, and I 
would sooner throw my treasures to the wind, than 
give one particle to the heir of this haughty Count" 
After a short pause, he resumed in a calmer tone, 
" There may be more in this than I suspect The 
next time De Lome presumes to call on you, forbid 
him the house, for my sake." 

" What if we are already betrothed, father ?" 

" Why, girl, do you take me for a fool ! Have I 
not been trampled upon, spumed and despised by 
this domineering sprig of nobility ! Shall I cringe 
before him and give my only child to swell the beau- 
ty of his son's train, and unloose my hard-earned 
wealth to prop his falling house ! No, no ! dare to 
wed with him ; that moment I cast you from me, 
much as I love you." 

**I have plighted my troth, before Him who 
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saw and knew my thougliis, to love and — wed — the 
man you so unjustly despise." 

"Pshaw ! you are bantering with your old, dull fa- 
ther I" 

" I have spoken the truth !" 

" Then you know the consequences. Choose be- 
tween me and him," retorted M. Frare, as he pas- 
sionately strode out of the room. 

" St Marie I shall I relinquish him ! No, no, I 
cannot." She sighed, dropping her head upon the 
marble table at her side. 

A scene very nearly resembling the one we have 
just described, was at the same time transpii-ing at 
the old chateau : George and Anna having resolved 
to disclose their engagements to their parents, be- 
-fore they parted the evening on which these inler- 
views took place. 

Count De Lome was ever affectionate, even to 
doating, towards his favorite son and heir, unless 
that love came in opposition to his ruling passion — 
the Love of Burth. The Count and his son had 
been sitting in the hall of their chateau conversing 
on many subjects, and especially respecting the 
coming anniversary of George's birth — at which 
time he became of age. 

" Sire," inquired George, breaking from the sub- 
ject on which they had been speaking, " do you wish 
me to marry?" 

"Certainly, my child, whenever you discover a la- 
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dy of sufficient nobility of birth and fortune worthy 
your affections." 

" I may act rashly, not unadvisedly, in what I hare 
to relate. You have always been the sharer of my 
secret thoughts, and never could I solemnise an act 
which involves my future destiny without your be- 
ing acquainted with my intentions. I know that 
you have been for some time aware that Anna Frare 
was the object of my sincere respect ; that respect, 
nourished by her affection, has ripened into love." 

" Do I understand you, boy! you would not wed 
this miser's daughter .'*" 

" I would, and have pledged my woixl to that ef- 
fect." 

" What ! are you mad, that you thus foolishly 
contaminate the purest and bravest blood that ever 
honored France ? Sink yourself, a descendant of 
Charlemagne, and Guise, with the offspring of 
a base plebeian — a miserly collector of Francs ! 
And that too, when the inheritar.ee of your line is 
kept from you only by an old man, a sickly child, 
and a superannuated bachelor ! I'd match you with 
a princess !" 

" The oath I've taken is recorded, and cannot be 
broken but to my infamy." 

" But, thoughtless boy, it must be severed, or a 
dukedom may be forfeited. Besides, who'll dare 
impugn your actions ? Relinquish her, this purse- 
proud churl's daughter, or your father and your her- 
itage." 

hS 
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" I have received my blood from jours and never 
•hall disgrace it. I have twined my fortune, by ties 
that shall not be parted, with hers ; as 4 have re- 
folved, so I will maintain it, — so help me Heaven ?" 

* Stubborn boy, out of my presence !" George 
did not wait for a second conmiand, knowing as he 
did, that it would be as impossible for his father to 
change his opinions upon this subject as for himself. 
On the following day the lovers met, and learned 
each other's story. 

A week passed, and Anna Frare and George De 
Lome were secretly wedded in the church of St. 
Marie. The day following their union, George en- 
tered<the library in his father's xhateau, and find- 
ing the Count there, informed him of the circum- 
stance. 

" So, I tiiought your stiff-necked nature would 
not yield. Take this, it is the last you may expect 
from a parent whom you have dishonored !" George 
took the paper which the Count handed towards him 
—it was a check on his banker. 

" Nay, stretch not so far your generosity !" he 
passionately replied, as, turning on his heel, he 
threw the note at his father's feet, and hastened, a 
disowned son, from the dwelling of his ancestors. 
With the jewels which Anna had taken the precau- 
tion to bear away with her from her home, the small 
cottage was purchased, where they had lived four 
happy years at the commencement of our history. 

The ninth evening since her boy sickened arrived, 
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but her husband came not. The child lay motion- 
less. Pale with anxiety and watching, her smooth 
check sunken, Anna sat by the bed-side noting each 
breath. 

" Unless the fever breaks to-night the boy dies!" 

said she, repeating the words of Doctor C ; a 

tear fop a moment trembled in her eye, but fell not. 

Near morning, while yet the moon was shedding 
her mild hght o'er hill and dale, Anna started sud- 
denly from her seat beside her infant and hastened 
to the door which looked towards the sea. She 
thought she heard the voice of an old friend break 
on the stillness; again that sound echoed among 
the rocks — and her husband's faithful dog leaped 
before her. A dusky figure approached from 
the grove — a moment, and* she sank overcome 
with joy in the embrace of George De'i^Lome. He 
impressed a warm kiss on her colorless brow, and 
bore her into the cottage. As they entered the 
room where the chUd lay, Anna started from his 
arms. 

''Hist, my dear !" she exclaimed ; Geoi^e looked 
inquiringly— she pointed towards the bed. " The 
poor sick boy," she whispered. 

The cause of De Lome's unusaal absence was 
the storm formerly mentioned, and the dead calm- 
ness which succeeded. That momiog as the ran 
rose its rays shot through the lattice and shone 
immediately on the face of the boy. De Lome 
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waked his wife, as she lay Sleeping in his arms, in 
attempting to draw the slight cui-tain which hung on 
the side of the window— just then the child awoke, 
and smiling, faintly cried, " My father !" The pa- 
rent pressed the hot lips of his ofispring ; Doctor 

C arrived at that instant, and after examining 

the stale of the child's disease, said, " The fever 
has left him — the boy will recover." Then was the 
time for a mother's long resti'ained feelings to vent 
themselves. Anna burst into tears and left the room 
weeping, as she could not have done whilst the least 
doubt of his recovery existed. 

Some days after De Lome's return, as he sat 
holding his convalescent boy and gazing thoughtful- 
ly on his wife, he suddenly exclaimed. 

" I tell you what, my dearest Anna, I begin to 
dislike the life we lead — ^that face of yours speaks 
too plainly to be misunderstood — my absence wea- 
ries out your life, and the fear of dangers that may 
befall me blanches your cheek. I'm determined to 
spare you, if it lies in my power, by seeking the 
home of my boyhood — the parent that has disown- 
ed me !" 

" I am rejoiced to see your proud soul subdue it- 
self; I should have feared to startie it by such a pro- 
position !" 

" Pshaw ! well, I shall leave you on the morrow ; 
and if I fail, my proud soul, as you term it, is only 
wounded ; if I succeed, we part no more." 
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Accordingly Dc Lome started, and on the second 
day alter he had left his home, having traveled un- 
der a hot summer's sun, he stopped at a cottage on 
the way-side to procure some refreshments. He 
had not been long in the house before a hale, gray- 
headed old man knocked at the gate and entered. 
De Lome immediately recognised in him one who, 
in years long gone by, had been his friend. 

"Ah! Thomas, why do I see you so far from 
home ?" The old man, startled at being recognised 
in so lonely a place, replied to the interrogation, 
*' My name is Thomas, most assuredly, but yours 
is— ?" 

" De Lome — have you forgotten me ?" 

" My young master George !" and the old man 
bathed his hands in tears — then held him at a dis- 
tance, as if to render his assurance doubly sure. 
" Why ! who'd have thought so slight a stripling 
would become so stout and brawny a man. I was 
sent in search of you, my young mast^; your fa- 
ther thinks he's on his death-bed, and ere he goes 
he'd see your bright face once more. Truly, the 
good old man has grieved for the last four years, 
since you left us. But let us hasten to return, or 
we may be too late to see him smile on you." 

George readily assented, and with the grey old 
servant of his family, relating the history of the 
Count since his disinheritance, rigidly advanced on 
their way. In the course of the succeeding day they 
arrived. 

h4 
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"Let me announce jou, master George !" said the 
precise old man, as thej dismounted at the en- 
trance of the chateau. 

" This is no time for your idle ceremony, Thom- 
as !" replied De Lome, as he pushed aside the well- 
meaning porter, and hastened to the chamber of his 
dying parent. He found the Count just capable of 
recognising him, and dropping on his knees at the 
bed-side, pressed his lips on the emaciated hand of 
his father. 

" God be praised that my eyes behold you once 
more, my dear boy. We both were rash and hasty 
then. You will forgive me, now that I am going 
from you forever." 

"It is mine to ask for pardon — I have disobeyed." 

"God bless you and her, my boy; give me your 
hand ; there — ^press there — ." IMie dying man gas p.- 
cd for breath, and the spirit fled to him who gave it. 

It would be useless for us to describe the emo- 
tions of that son as he bent over the frail remnants 
of his sire. A week passed, and Anna, with her 
child, dwelt in the home of her husband. The body 
of the deceased Count was placed in the tomb be • 
side the ashes of his fathers. 

Time fled rapidly with the young Count and 
Countess, as they spread, with a bounteous hand, 
joy and happiness among their tenantry and the vil- 
lagers. As De Lome and his wife were walking, 
one bright summer's eve, upon the plain stretching 
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in front of their home, watching the gaj peasantry 
as they danced, a horseman stopped hefore them, 
leaped from his jaded steed, and, raising his cap, 
handed the Count a packet sealed with black. De 
Lome broke the envelope and read, " George, Due 
d* Meneon" He smiled, and handed the paper to 
Anna. 

" What think you, my dear, of the disowned fish- 
erman ?" he inquired, ader she had perused it. " Is 
not his star on the ascendant ?" 

''It has reached its zenith. Did I fear these smiles 
of fortune could win your heart from me, I should 
mourn for your prosperity. But now I rejoice with 
you, ttat you inherit the dignity and estates of your- 
Bace, knowing as I do that their fal&e glare cannot 
lure you from your home and my long tried affection 
— that your sentiments, nursed by adversity, will hon- 
or the station in which you are placed — and that 
your title will descend to our child, enriched and en-^ 
nobled*by your possession." 

After the news of the removal of all incumbran* 
ces between the Count and his succession to the 
family title and estates was spread abroad, old M. 
Frare made his appearance, and begged the forgive- 
ness of his noble son-in-law and beautiful daughter; 
though late in his congratulations, he was received 
with open arms. The fondest dreams of the old 
man w«re more than realised ; and, as he fondled 
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his grand-son on his knees, he often promised to 
leave the boy his long hoarded fortune, of which, 
in his will, he was not forgetful 
Thus, were 

*' All the clouds that lower'd upon our house 
In the detp bosom of the ocean buried." 

H. 



SONNET. 



TO L. C. W- 



I hare loved nature in her quiet guise — 
The leaf, the blossom, and the noiseless stream : 
The waters pass away and like a dream 

The green leaf withers and the blossom dies. 

But bolder nature wins my deeper love. 
Where the rude torrent with its deaf 'ning shock 
Thunders a-down the steep and jagged rock. 

And where the spray-born rain-bow bends above. 

Why thus do I yet love that thrilling sight ? 
That rock and torrent-roar I might forget. 
But there one form, a star that cannot set. 

Rose on my gaze ; its pure and placid light 

Has shrined each thing it shone upon ! That star — 

I would it knew who worships it afar ! 

IT. 
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Although wc are old and 'vcar a vig,' we arc no 
cynic. We remember with delight the dajrs of our 
adolescence, and behold with a benignant compla- 
cency those sports and pastimes, of which stiffened 
joints and dimmed eyes forbid us the participation. 
But it grieves us to observe in the public journals, 
accounts of accidents which are daily occurring 
through the carelessness of children, and that class 
of bipetis, styled by the immortal Shakspeare, 'great 
lubberly boys, big enough to go to bed bare-footed.' 

" It is dangerous meddling with edge-tools," 19 an 
adage no less true than ancient, and by its side we 
beg leave to set down another, " a loaded rifle is a 
dangerous thing." OAen are valuable lives endan- 
gered, and even sacrificed, by the meddling of some 
mischievous urchin, or the blundering of some bull- 
headed booby, although he has been taught from 
infancy that a gun may go off even when not load- 
ed. And what aggravates the case, they are always 
sure to hold their gun in a manner not to hazard 
their own invaluable lives. When the muzzle is 
looking them full in the eye, they think it rather 
dangerous ; but how it can do harm pointed in any 
other direction passes their comprehension. And 
more provoking still, these fellows are best at ran- 
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dom shots. I should think myself in far less danger 
to have one of them taking deliberate aim at me, at 
sixtj yards, than to be picking his flint within that 
distance, with his gun lying over his arm, and his 
eyes now and then in the clouds looking for wild 
geese. 

To illustrate the force of these remarks, we shall 
notice a tragical event which occurred recently in a 
village not a hundred miles from the "city of groves." 
A full-grown boy (six feet high, barefooted, and 
twenty years old come pumpkin time) shouldered 
his rifle and marched, with a most knowing swagger, 
to a neighboring ship-yard to test and exhibit his 
skill. A decided advocate of the Military Chieftain, 
he remarked to the admiring spectators, thai though 
he could not boast of the usual quantum of the 
horse and alligator peculiar to the western Jackso- 
nians, yet it should be seen by his performance that 
day, that he was. half owl, half bison. Thus hav-* 
ing said, the target is planted, the marksman draws 
ofi* in fine style at thirty yards, the gun is brought 
to bear, and had the piece of pine board, which its 
deadly muzzle now menaced, been a goose, mortal 
trepidation must have seized its heart A full min- 
ute is spent in taking aim; then shutting his eye and 
tugging mightily at the trigger, " click," goes the 
flint upon the hammer. A loud laugh fi*om the by- 
standers cheers the first essay. The icarksman ex- 
amined his pan with a look of open-mouthed be- 
wilderment. '* By gosh !" says he '^ I guess I 
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did'nt prime her. Guns always snap when they 
aint primed — don't they though ?" 

" Did you ever shoot a white-fish eighty yards in 
the air, Mr. Bullcalf ?" asked Mr. Oldberry, a kind 
of laughing philosopher. 

« No — ^nor nobody else," said our hero, doggedly. 

" Yes, I have," rejoined Oldberry, with immova- 
ble gravity. 

« That's a lie, I know," quoth Bullcalf. 

" Pact, I tell you, Johnny Bullcalf; and the fish- 
hawk that had him was glad enough to drop him. 

A kind of slow grin gleamed upon BuUcalfs hea- 
vy yisage, as he gradually took Old berry's meaning. 

"Pshaw!" said he, "that's nothing — Ive beat 
that — for I once shot a loon six feet under water." 

" And how could you do that, Mr. Bullcalf?" 

*' Why, by allowing for her motion when she divf 
Any thing can be done by allowing. Father once 
shot a cat through a whole orchard of apple-trees. 
He was on one side of the orchard and the cat run- 
ning jfull split on 'tother : and all he had to do was 
to allow two rows of trees for the motion, and if he 
did'nt kill her dead enough, I miss my guess. He 
did'nt allow quite enough though, for the ball in- 
stead of hitting the cat's head, cut ofif her tail !" 

" That made no difference," quoth Oldberry, "for 
eight of a cat's nine lives, like a snake's, lie in her 
taiL But how in nater could you allow for a bird's 
motion under water .? Answer me that, Mr. Bull- 
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Why, dam ye, do you thiiik I lie ? I allowed for 
her motioii, I tell you. There she lay riding the 
breakers ; I calculated t!iat the kritler would dive — 
80 when she rose a swell and dove on the top, I bla- 
zed awsy at the bottom. I shot the ball through the 
loon's neck clear through the swell, and killed a 
black duck that lay in the trough of the sea on the 
other side. Now what d'ye think of that ? can you 
beat that ? 

" No, I give it up. Why, you will hit the target 
there without looking at it" 

"I'U show you how to bore a hole without an auger 
soon as I have been up to the shop to load, for I've 
left my powder there, odd rot it So shoulder arms ! 
forward march !" and suiting the action to the word, 
back hs paraded about ten rods to a blacksmith's 
shop where he had left his ammunition. He enter- 
ed it, and from a paper which lay open amid the 
sparks that flew in all directions from the anvil, he 
proceeded to prime. He then uttered the magical 
words " Shut pan !" the gun all the while pointing 
through the window, south by east, towards anoth- 
er blacksmith's shop that stood only forty yards off. 

Now whether the rifle possessed rationality enough 
to entertain a contemptuous opinion of the gentle- 
man's skill, and supposed a shop forty feet by thirty 
a mark better suited to his talents than a target 
twelve inches square, or whether it thought he was 
really going to see if he could hit the shop before he 
tried the nicer experiment of firing at (he target, is 
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not clearly ascertained. But certain it is, that no 
sooner did he " shut pan,^^ than (he cock sprung for 
the hammer, and off went the rifle. 

A loud outcry burst from the other shop, an oc- 
tave above which was heard the voice of a dog, 
crying " Ki-i ! ki-i ! ki-i !" In an agony of affright, 
the bystanders rushed to the shop. Smallfist, the 
smith, stood horror-struck by his forge, his sledge 
elevated, and his eyes protruding enough to hang 
hats on. By the anvil stood (he 'prentice, his eyes 
fixed in mute amazement on a hideous wound in his 
— leather apron ! while the farther part of the shop 
was wholly occupied by the evolutions of the dog, 
who was most furiously chasing the spot where 
once grew his tail. 

Oldberry no sooner saw the true state of affairs, 
than he broke into a horse laugh. " Why, Bullcalf," 
said he, "this beats the cat and loon stories all hol- 
low. You've shot the shop — you've sheared the 
wool off of the skin of Smallfist's breeches, wi(hout 
hurting him ; and, what I never saw done before — 
you've hit a leather apron edgeways ; and— ha — ha 
— ^ha! more yet — more by half — ^you've killed the 
dog where your daddy did the cat ! 

Such was indeed the melancholy fact. The. cruel 
bullet ball, not contented with the havoc it had al- 
ready made in the shop's wooden walls, the inex- 
pressibles and leather apron, had completed its work 
of destruction by shaving off the graceful length oi* 
tail that decked the hinder parts of poor Lion ; and 
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the dismembered limb, as if wrathful at being re- 
moved from a station which it had so long honora- 
bly filled, was writhing and hopping most spitefully 
on the ground. 

" Why, Bnllcalf," said uncle Peter, entering the 
shop and taking off his iron specs, " you've shot off 
the dog's tail." 

** Ay, ay," said Oldberpy, " the fool thought that 
dogs carried their lives where he and cats do. You 
know if you want to hurt a negro, you must inter- 
fere with his shins ; so, if I wanted to make a direct 
appeal to bully Bullcalf 's feelings, I should kick him 
when his back is turned to me." 

Bullcalf here ventured a step forward ; for hither- 
to he had stood in a kind of stupid fright on the 
threshold. The sight of him entering, rifle in hand, 
operated like electricity on the hitherto passive 
Smallest. He made a demonstration with his ham- 
mer, as if he had mistaken our hero's head for an 
anvil ; but probably recollecting that he was attack- 
ing him in a part absolutely invulnerable, he changed 
his battery, and making a vigorous application of 
his foot to Bullcalf, " a posteriori," the roar of ago- 
ny he extorted proved Oldberry to be more than half 
right in hip location of Bullcalf 's vitality. 

" By George ! you have found where he lives, Mr. 
Smallfist! That's right! give it to him? Why, 
Bullcalf, you really do your name honor : you carry 
an excellent bass to Lion's tenor." 

" Mind how you point your gun next time, you 
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infernal dunderhead!" cried Smallfist, almost breath- 
less with his violent exercise. 

" Why, I was in as much danger as any body," 
blubbered BuUcalf, with woful grimaces, nibbing 
the spot on which the vindictive Smallfist had pour- 
ed out his hurricane of kicks. 

" As much danger as any body ?" cried the enra- 
ged pounder of iron — '' wasn't the breech towards 
you, and the mu22le towards me ?" 

"Don't bother the boy," said uncle Peter; "he's 
about half right, considerin." 

" Yes, he's right," said Oldberry, " for how should 
such a cursed fool know which end of the barrel the 
ball was coming out of .^ You're right, bully, right." 

"Why, what ails Lion now?" asked uncle Peter. 

The dog had in fact given over the unprofitable 
business of chasing his tail, and lay crouched in a 
corner, uttering a low angry growl. 

" I guess," said Oldberry, laughing, " he thinks 
Smallfist has had all the sport to himself, and has a 
notion of coming in for a share." 

With marvelous quickness Bullcalf took the hint, 
and sprang off like an antelope. " Stu-boy, Lion !" 
shouted a dozen voices, and the dog followed in full 
eiy, amid a most obstreperous uproar of laughter. 

How the chase terminated, we do not precisely 
recollect ; but Oldberry swears he saw BuUcalf an 
hour after, with the rear of his pantaloons most 
shockingly lacerated, breathing vengeance, and ut- 
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taring the most dreadful threats to flee his ceuntry 
and go to Hartford. 

In imitation of the patriotic inhabitants of our sea- 
ports, who paint wide circles aroand the wounds ib 
their buildings, made bj the enemy's shot during 
the last war, a large ring was made with chalk 
round the hole in Smallfist's shop, where passed the 
rifle bullet. Where the winged messenger of death 
terminated its destructive career, is not clearly as- 
certained. Some say that afl;er decapitating the 
dog's hind shoulders, it buried itself an inch deep 
in the anvil ; others, that it efiected a lodgement in 
the water-trough, was cut out by Mr. Smallfist and 
put into his vest pocket ; and is kept and exhibited 
by him as a token of his wonderful escape from the 
unerring rifle of BuUcalf. H. S. 
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'HxRX rests thy book, thou genile one ! 

Andrin its spotless leaves, I see. 
Ere fHendft their record htve begun. 

An emblem of thy life and thee ; 
And as my thoughts, in memory's trance, 

Thy many witcheries recal — 
The rapture in thy guileless glance — 

Thy voice so sweet and musical — 

A spUl invests my heart and brain. 

And in my soul thine image lies, 
As stars, in evening's azure plain. 

Are shrined with all their harmonies ; 
Till, in creative fancies lost, 

I see thy form before me stand ; 
A form, on earth beloved the most — 

A pearl on time's uncertain strand. 

And while the gladsome hours of spring 

Pass with their rainbow hues away, 
While joyous birds are on the wing. 

And with fresh leaves the sooth winds play ; 
When nature all is fair and bright 

Like thee — and heaven is smiles above, 
I feel a fullness of delight. 

Poured from the undying fount of love. 
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summer, 1 looked on the cool water with a frel 
ing of delight and determined to enjoy it. 1 was yet 
loo warm, and after throwing oJQT my coat, I lay down 
upon the grass for a few minutes. 

It was not long before I observed a man mo- 
ving along the bank towards me, with a step alter- 
nately hurried and faltering, and seemingly absorb- 
ed in his own strange thoughts. As he approached 
I could hear him mutter something, to me uncon- 
nected and unintelligible, but I said nothing until he 
started on suddenly discovering me. He would then 
have fumed away, but 1 accosted him with a kindly 
salutation, and he came to my side, yet with a per- 
plexed and doubting look. Seeing at once that he 
was not a townsman, I asked him " where he was 
from," " what might be the matter," and other simi- 
lar questions. He did not answer directly, but 
pointing to a house at no great distance, inquired, 
*' What is the name of the lady who lives theie?" 
I informed him. " They are worthy people, she and 
her family," he continued, " are they not r" 

" Very," I replied. 

*' 1 thought so," said he, " I thought so ; yet I was 
driven away — the lady frowned me away !" 

" Frowned you away, sir ! For what ?" 

" I will tell you," said he, taking a seat beside me* 
He was a well-dressed man, although he seemed to 
have ]|}ufieted too much with fatigue and the dust. 
Aside from this, however, his pale face and large 
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blue eyes gave him some interest with me, and pa^ 
ticularly It is thick black hair that hung down so at 
to conceal his forehead and shade the upper portion 
of his face. 

'* I have walked," said he, mournfully, '* not far 
from twenty miles this day, and was weary, when I 
reached (his village. Stopping a moment at the 
door of that house yonder, I was treated civilly — 
kindly ; and sitting awhile with the lady herself^ I 
fell into an interesting conversation. Refreshments 
were offered me. Rising from the seat which I had 
occupied, I incautiously came into a fresher current 
of air ; the wind blew aside the hair from my fore- 
head. The lady was looking at me that moment, 
and suddenly drawing back her chair, she gazed up- 
on me with silent horror. What could I do ? With 
a stem formality I bade her " good day," and left 
the house. It was not half an hour since ; the can- 
dles were already lighted." 

My curiosity was aroused. Looking earnestly at 
him, I asked the cause or the probable cause of such 
treatment. 

''I know the magic secret. It is here — ^look !" said 
he, removing his hat and uncovering his high and 
broad forehead. I shuddered as I saw deeply branded 
there the letter M. * Was I talking vrith a murder- 
er ! Is there blood, thought I, on this man's skirts !' 

^ I know it all !" he exclaimed. " You are a man, 
and, man that you are, you must shudder when yoa 
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think of blood. Here, on my forehead, is the mark 
of the beast. The brand has gone deeper, too — ^it 
is on my soul ! it will not out !" 

There was no pnde nor scorn upon his face at 
that moment There was agony — the writhing of 
the spirit, bruised, crushed as it had been, yet 
strong ; and this might well win my compassionate 
respect. I asked him w^lh the earnest simplicity of 
a 3'oung man, to tell roe his story. Wiping the per^ 
spiration from his pale face, he began and proceeded 
with the following narrative. 

'' It is no matter who I am nor where I was bom 
nor what my childhood might have been. It is suf- 
ficient to say that on coming of age, I was cleverly 
situated in the world. My village is far from this 
place, and there 1 was beloved and respected. 
From some cause or other, I had more influence 
over my acquaintance, especially over my female 
acquaintance, than is common to a man in the ranks 
of the multitude. My reading, and above all, 
my habits^ of reflection had probably occasioned this 
superiority. When I came of age, there was one 
girl in the village whom I loved with all my heart, 
if ever man so loved ; and, with my strong passions, 
love was a thing that would color my life and gather 
to itself all my being. She was more than worthy 
of me. Yet she did not fully know me ; if she did, 
she was indiscreet; but shall I find fault in her 
now ! She is dead, sir, — while I have the curse of 
living — the curse of a living death ! 

i4 
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" Among those who moved in the same circle with 
Fiaura and myself, was a man hj the name of Hay- 
Icy. She was indiscreet enough to endure some tri- 
fling attentions from him, while her affections were 
given to me. Moreover, that man was vile — vile in 
the grain. Like some men we read of in history, 
he seemed to have been cast as a mildew upon the 
i^phere in which he lived— fitted to blight all wbom 
he touched. To have decorated his ruffle, he would 
have sold for gold the bones of his sister. There 
was hardly one spark of kindly humanity flashing 
up from the dark gulfs of his soul. But this is toy- 
ing with a dagger that has entered my heart. 

*^ I knew his character, and observed his attentive 
demeanor towards Laura. She had declared her 
love for me, yet I watched him with a burning jeal- 
ousy that I again and again scorned as irrational and 
degrading to my self respect. ' Does she love nne ?' 
thought I, ' if she does, can she endure another^s 
assiduities — and above all, can she endure him — 
him 7 Was 1 bom to share a human heart — was I 
born to share any tiling — with such a wretch as that 
man!' 

" I was in this temper one evening, when an hon- 
est fellow, who knew little of these feelings between 
man and woman, except as he blundered upon them, 
carelessly asked me. " If I tliought H.iyley was re- 
ally going to marry Miss liHura." '" No, not that 1 
know of," I replied; '"why, have you heard sor" 
'' Yes ; but he talks strangely if it's true." lie then 
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repealed to me a remark wliich Hayley had made 
respecting Laura in the presence of two or three 
companions, intimating what no man ever yet heard 
patiently of the woman he loved. ' Could you 
swear that he said so ?' I inquired, in a measured 
and peculiar tone that astonished him. ' I am sure 
of it,' he replied, * I heard him.' 

" I listened to nothmg more, for these tidings fill- 
ed my whole soul. I had never been so wrought 
upon ; I did not bluster, and I thought but for a nao- 
ment what I was to do. Fire arms were not at 
hand; but I hastily procured two rude clubs, and 
moved towards the tavern, where my informant had 
last seen Hayley. I left word at the door that a per- 
son wished to see him at the corner of the common, 
and took my station in the deep shadow of a large 
tree. When he reached the spot designated, I step- 
ped into the path before him. * Hayley,' said I, 
' there is a club for you and one for myself. We 
will settle our difl&culties here, now /' The cow- 
ardly villain turned white as ashes. ' Wh — what 
is — ^the matter — friend?' he stammered, trembling 
while he took the club. ' There is no need of ex- 
planation, wretched slanderer as you are. You 

know how you have treated Laura .' At the 

mention of her name, he knew there was no room 
for parley, and accordingly he endeavored to get the 
advantage by suddenly aiming a blow at mj head. 
Had it not been for this ungenerous resort, I would 
only hare d^alt with him in the commoQ club-law 

i5 
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mode. Bui, as it was, 1 avoided tlic stroke, the col- 
or mounted my cheek wanner than ever, and with 
one blow uiKin his head 1 stretched him on the 
earth. There he lay like a log. 1 looked at him 
awhile ; ' is he dead ?' thought I, for my passion 
was apf)eased in the sacrifice of tlte sinful victim. 
* Is he dead ? Am I — am I really a murderer ! 
What a soul have I driven into eternity, and that I 
should send him thither 
^ * Unanel'd, 

No reckoning made, but sent to his account 
With all hi:) iinperfeclions ou his head!' 

*' I withdrew, leaving my club upon the spot. 
Hayley was soon after found there — actually dead. 

" A neighboring town shortly w^itnessed the trial 
of a prisoner for murder. The room was crowded 
long before tlie Court arrived, and stirring with the 
hum of busy and feverish expectation ; but at tlie 
appointed hour the serere features and firm voice of 
the Judge hushed all confusion, and the audience 
hung breathless on the prisoner's entrance. But 
why shall I waste words upon that gone by scene ! 

"The audience drew long breaths as the evi- 
dence was, word after word, unrolled before them. 
The evidence was of that circumstantial character 
which has often ruined an innocent prisoner, while 
the real murderer has been a secure spectator of 
the trial. The jury had the look of honest men, 
who are fearful lest the next word of the witness 
should compel them to relinquish the rational though 
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slight doabts by which, where Ihey exist, tlie hu- 
manity of the law secures the safety of the innocent. 

" The counsel for the prisoner spoke in his behalf 
with the eloquence of an angel. The wretched cul- 
prit could never forget him. He was now strug- 
gling against wind and (ide, but he struggled man- 
fully and threw into the defense so much of that sa- 
vor of all eloquence, heartiness, that the prosecutor 
in his closing speech could hardly eJQface the impres- 
sion he had made. The charge was given, and the 
jury retired. 

" The spectators seemed to find themselves a lit- 
tle relieved by this temporary suspension of these 
absorbing proceedings. 'He will be convicted!' 
raurmui*ed one to his neighbor, in a smothered 
tone. * I hope he will be cleared !' said another, 
who very probably would have felt a secret vexa- 
tion lurking in the 'old Adam' within, had his 
' hope' been gratified. ' Guilty or not, I wish he 
was out of their clutches,' said a third, who heeded 
his own strong sympathy rather than public justice. 
As for the criminal, he stood the mark for all eyes 
yet indifferent to all. Why should he have heeded 
them when he had so much within his own bosom 
to cheer him with its consolations, or goad him with 
its reproaches ? 

" The jury returned. The * foreman' was call- 
ed on for the verdict. All bent forward with en- 
grossing interest, and at that moment the prisoner 
wouli himself have postponed the giving of the vcr- 
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diet and yet would wish it already pronounced, but 
lie looked at the juryman as such an one alone can 
look. The forenoan answered, * Guilty— of Jlfon- 
slaughter.^ 

"A nnunnur of satisfaction ran through the house, 
and every one drew in his breath as if a load had 
been taken from his breast. 

" I was that criminal. I was not to die — ^I had not 
been adjudged guilty of murder — it was only man- 
slaughter. I need not tell you that a tear rolled 
down n:y pale cheek, when, looking around upon the 
audience for the first time during my trial, I saw 
early and dear friends whose love, though bom and 
nurtured in the sunshine of my innocent youth, had 
clung to roe in this clouded day of my misfortune — 
my guilt, I loved them all ; but she whom I most 
loved and for whom 1 would have been ready to 
pour out my soul unto death — she had not trusted 
herself to look upon the casting of the fearful die. 

"According to the punishment prescribed for the 
offense of which I had been adjudged guilty, I was 
branded as you see — here ! I underwent, too, a te- 
dious imprisonment. At the close of my confine- 
ment, I was overjoyed in looking fully on the beafias 
of ' the blessed sun,' and in feeling on my face the 
fresh breezes which had fanned my childhood, and 
in stirring with the life of unfettered action. 

" But the glory that was on the face of all things, 
passed away like the hues of the sunset sky. Wher- 
ever I went men shuddered, for the mark was upon 
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me. She Lad died while I was yet in prison* I 
left the place of m j birth, to which I had first re- 
turned afler my imprisonment; and 1 have wandered 
from village to village, and from state to state. But 
in all my wanderings 1 have found no heart that could 
love me in despite of the terrible ignominy which is 
written in my flesh. Men look at me and 'pass by on 
the other side.' They who are the tenderer, are al- 
so the purer, part of creation, and they too shun 
me. The brand is deep ; for no tears can wash it 
out. .It is lasting; for it will endure with tl]lrftver- 
ish impulses that throb beneath it ; it will endure un- 
til the flesh shall utterly perish about it. The worms, 
who revel in likening beauty to deformity, shall 
alone see me stript of my shame !'' 

Here he stopped, overcome with the affliction 
which pressed upon him the more grievously when- 
ever his mind recurred to it. He had told his pain- 
ful story, but 1 wished to suggest to him means of 
consolation. '^ Can you not conceal it, my inend?" 
said I. 

"But for a moment," he replied. "The only 
mode which will itself escape suspicion, is the slight 
one which I adopted yesterday; and you know how a 
puff of wind deprived me of that resort. Once and 
again have I found myself, as I then did, in fellow- 
ship with my kind. Once and again, as I looked on 
the land of promise, have I been, as suddenly as 
then, swept away from its green bank, upon the tide 
of bitter reflections and solitary yearnings of soul! 
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But my friend— I vnll call yoti friend — could I con- 
ceal this outward symbol of guilt, I could not wash 
away that guilt !" 

" Is it so!" I inquired ; '' you did not design his 
death." 

" I cannot *lay that flattering unction to my soul.' 
Whatever I might bare intended a moment before, 
yet, when I struck that blow, my blood boiled and 
the death of the victim only could allay it This \» 
the sting which has given me sleepless agony. 1 
was— ^Ebough but for a moment — ^ murderer ! Con- 
science has indeed been to me the ' vicegerent of 
the Almighty.' The certainty of that moment's 
crime has hung upon me in prison and in my wan- 
derings, by night and by day, like a leaden incubus, 
pressing down my spirit to the very dust. The mur- 
dered man has been with me at all times and in nil 
places. He has walked with me, eat with me, slept 
with me. 

<An orphan's curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high : 
But oh ! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man's eye !** 

They only who have made a dead man what he 
is, know that curse." 

He stopped and dropped his feverish head upon 
Lis hand in silence. I forbore to disturb him. But af- 
ter a few moments he rose, and looking about him, 

**CoUridge 
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exclaimed, " It is beautiful — this summer evening ! 
I am more interested by it than by any other I ever 
looked upon." 

" It is beautiful," said I, " but why should it be 
particularly interesting to you ?" 

He looked at me strangely and only answered, 
" Because it is — my last." 

" Your last I" I exclaimed, " what can you mean, 
my friend ?" 

" It must be my last. I had sworn when I reach- 
ed the house yonder, that the trial I then made 
if it failed, should be my last trial. I may not j^er- 
jure as well as murder ! I cannot swim. Death 
cannot elude me here !" 

Before I could arrest his motion, he threw him- 
self into the river, which here ran with a deep and 
rapid current. I at once leaped after him. One 
moment I gasped and struggled, — and the next, as I 
crept dripping up the bank to my clothes, I thanked 
my God, in the joy of a lightened bosom, that the 
murderer and his brand had been '' creatures of the 
stuff that dreams are made of!" 

O. 
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It was high midnight. On the slumbering throng 
That pressed life's dull, unvaried paths along, 
The deepening influence of the hour had come. 
With a veiled heaven above earth's thick'ning gloom ; 
The stars were curtained by the gath'ring cloud ; 
The blasts sung wild — ^inconstantly and loud ; 
Dull ears were tuneless to the forest streams, 
That, like to murmurs from the land of dreams, 
Sent a stern cadence on the thick'ning air. 
O'er blighted fields and harvest-meadows bare. 

'Twas autumn's holy and instructive hour ! 

When thought grows sacred in its mighty power : 

When the roused spirit, in the clouded even. 

Turns from the earth's dull scene, to muse on heaven ; 

When lessons, gathered from the faded leaf. 

The gorgeous forest and the garnered sheaf, 

Their hallowed sanctity and truth impart, 

To the mysterious fountains of the heart. 

At such an hour, amidst the solitude 
Of my lone chamber, silently I stood, 
And from my opened casement turned mine eye 
0*er the dim scenes of night and vacancy : 
Sometimes the lightning, on its hurried way 
'Midst the far hills, sent forth its streams to play ; 
Then for an instant, on the dazzled sight, 
A flaming day usurped the reign of night ; 
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The stream flashed brightly on the plain below ; 
The far lake mirrored the enkindled glow ; 
Whilo distant vale, and rock, and forest dim. 
Rang to the echoes of the Thunderer's hymn. 

Then, like an eagle in his native flight. 
My thoughts swept backward to my young delight ; 
Back to youth's golden and unsullied mom. 
Where transient fantasies and dreams are bom ; 
Where glory smiles through all the o'erbending sky. 
As the day looks on all with laughing eye ; 
Where song and sun-beam linger on our way ; 
Where fancy's fresh and boundless pinions play ; 
Where, witched with music from the syren's tongue. 
Wrapt in the spell on the fresh senses flung. 
Earth wears the charm o/ a rich paradise, 
And flower-like raptures in the bosom rise ; 
Where not a cloud of sorrow or of care 
Stains the clear beauty of the perfect air. 

Oh ! when our years have like a dream passed on. 
And the gay light from pleasure's wing hath flown, 
When through the vista of the past, we gaze 
Upon the joys of our departed days. 
How have the elements a power to bring 
The wasted glories ef life's little spripg ? 
The year's sweet beauty, when the frozen north 
Hath ceased to pour its bitter whirlwinds forth. 
Hath a soft whisper ; how the moments flew. 
When life was Bklen and when hope was new ; 
And the gay clouds, in the clear azure piled. 
Seemed like joy's glittering plumes that o'er us smiled ; 
When time's glad tide in sparkling waves rolled on. 
By shores of verdure, nurtured in the sun. 
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Till manhood'^ summer in its glory came, 
With honor's impulse and ambition's flame. 

But, 'tis the night's stem power to wake the past. 
Amid the howlings of th' autumnal blast : 
When many-colored leaves, like hopes, are driven 
Through the dim air, beneath a clouded heaven : 
When rushing streams, like the heart's turbid tide. 
Bear the sad trophies of departed pride. 
At such an hour, from toil and pomp removed. 
We mourn the lost — the early dead — the loved ; 
And listening to the night-wind's sullen strain. 
Pale memory's visions flash upon the brain. 



G. G. 
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The self-same moment I could pray ; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 

Like lead into the sea. 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

When returning from the western part of New York 
some years since, I met on the North River, a fine gen- 
tlemanly old man, with whom I fell into conversation, 
and, befoi'e the day closed, we were on as familiar terms 
as if our acquaintance had been for years instead of 
hours. On the following day we came up the Sound 
together, during which I noticed a deep scar on his fore- 
head, partially concealed by his long grey locks. He 
had a peculiar aversion to a small bird that flew near our 
boat, and as it passed near us while we were standing on the 
stern, he shuddered as if memory brought to mind scenes 
which he would have forgotten. He asked me if that 
was not a " Mother Carey's Chicken,*' a bird well known 
to all that have ever been on the Atlantic. I answered 
his inquiry, and further — why I did so I cannot imagine, 
as I saw that tiie subject was a painful one to him — 
sought the cause of his dislike to these creatures. He 
told me that he would give me the reason on some other 
occasion, and also the manner in which he received the 
sabre-wound upon his head, which he observed that I 
had seen. The following narrative accordingly was 

K 
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soni to mo. I j,iv«^ it ns it rami' f-t»m Ihe old manNpon, 
having adoptiMl n llrfijions uanr. in pnurtMico 1o bring- 
iiip the luivjit.- rlnnicUT of ;i:i i!i»li\i<^ial lu'lbre the 
puMir, witli thi.* tme naiiio of tliul pfrson :)tt.n<hed to it. 
Howrvrr r.\a|:;gerotc(l or unnutunl many of the inci- 
dont«4 ol" this! talc may appear to somo pontons, I have 
ouly to a.v<«ure tlicm tlint nearly all arc founded on fact. 

I AM now an oM m;iii, ami niv vtars are fast !iur- 
ryinu" mo. to the »rrave. My liea«l is uhitenod by 
stillVrii^ as well as lime. If in tlit* liistory of my 
carl}' life yon can find auj^rlit to interest and in>ti'uct 
yon, I slial! not deem the task T liave utidrrtaken en- 
tirely useless, though in its compilation I must ne- 
cessarily call to mind actions and trials which [ 
would fain fori^^ct. But as I once pronnVed to com- 
ply with your request, I will not now shrink from 
fulfilling it, howe\er harrowing it may be to mj 
feelings. 

Through life I have been my own enemy, sowin**- 
misery where 1 uii;^ht have t'ound beauty — ^plantin«- 
si:i \\here I shoaid h.i*';.* reiipod holiiiCaS. I have 
some wliery seen it stated thai the j>us.sions of c/iiJ- 
dron arc frequently inhrriied from their parents. 
That this assertion is corrert, at Jcas! in my own 
case, I have the best of proof— my own character 
and that of njy father, who was one of the 
most violent men I ever knew, and I can scarcely 
conceive that his son could have lost in this resj»ect 
by a comparison with him. To be sure, he had 
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sufficient cause to rouse Ihe mildest temper, liar- 
rasseil and hunted as !ie was bv Lord Dunnciore, the 
last Kn;.-;)!:-;!- Go\*^rnor of Vir^iip.-i. It insufficient 
to say ihiii he was crvi oi" the loremor-^ in my native 
Slato to echo ti'.e voi( •:; ih it rose iioni Lc\ir»gton and 
Bunkor HiJj. J^cloiv the war cioseti, i w^as old 
e!J0U''h lO ('?!ioli inv ratlier's nicanini:^ as he vented 
his ivralh aiyiiii^; ("ijuli'*! I, lyranri}', aud tories. The 
duties of the can^p kept my only parent fronj home 
nearly tl'*- wh-l'-^jin^.p, anj, v, Ik nivcr Uo did returro 
it was hut to vi^:^v (he ravM^.. s oi"t!ic .f'^jn^iish sohJie- 
ry, and of the more s;tva'>;e ij.<!i;inSj hired by 13iiiii>h 
trinkets to u .i?ie oar p! .-.nlHtions, ancf hurl lire brands 
about our dwoilin:;?. I[:'3 return t)rou^ht no re- 
slraiiit uj'on me. jV. v.as rather an it^jurj ilian other- 
wi.-jo, i'cv ifi the biuenifsi of Jiis foriune, he would 
curse and swear so terril)ly that we all q'iakcd with 
fear. At bust, however, I learned to imiUitc his ex- 
ample, ni.n viiited my young spleen against our foes 
in liis own huvjuage. 

The war had been fiiiished some years, when it 
became nureii.'Jary for me to choose my profcssioD. 
My mind beinir bent on becoming a seaman, my fa- 
ther procured nje i iMit!r,hipir»an's birth in the Navy. 
I w<is youn^r, a:»-' di iii:htc^i wilh the hfe on which I 
had entered. 1 i.t'u ;li rcsi'ess under restraint, I 
could hear with j ;. ;isi:re the couihiement of my 
p»rofcssio!'. \ lover! ii. not for what I then experi- 
eu'^ed, but for tlie liLivl it opened lo my dreams of 
fiinc and ivy ffU-s'.r* tci.i;;ji- ;MiJ>itioii. A bright ex- 
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ample of a soldier's fortune vras before me. Na- 
poleon was then rising, his escutcheon unsullied bj 
the blots that afterwards darkened his fair name. 

With mj hopes and expectations cheered by 
dreams of renown, and burning to build myself a 
fame lasting as my country's history, I embarked in 
the squadron for the Mediterranean — ^the land of 
promise to my hopes — the scene of all my expecta- 
tions. I remember, as if but a day had since pass- 
ed over me, the first night after we sailed. Our ship 
was trim and beautiful as a palace, and the white 
sails were bellied by a strong west wind that blew us 
promisingly from the land — ^into which the setting 
sun seemed to hare fallen. As twilight faded into 
night, the moon rose over our bow, hailing us on our 
way, and as she sprang from out (he sea, I remem- 
ber every man on board eur ship raised a shout of 
welcome, which the whole fleet answered, till the 
echo came back to us from the mountains over our 
stern. 

The night was beautiful, far beyond what my 
young imagination had ever pictured. The wind 
grew more mild, and the waters, stilled around our 
ship, flashed with phosphoric light, as she gently mo- 
ved through them. The hum of voices gradually 
died away upon the deck, and all except myself and 
the sailors in the watch had sought their berths. 
All was calm and hushed as sleep. I felt a thrill of 
extacy in my bosom, and my heart leaped as at soft 
music. I had never known such feelings. All was 
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new — the silent tread of the officer of the watch 
as he paced the deck, his arms ghttering in the mild 
moonlight — the sailors stretched upon the bowsprit 
and along the gunnel-way — the dark cannon frown- 
ing on us — the white sails — and, bejond all, the far- 
off heavens, spread like a map of mystery above, 
and the broad sea stretching its crystal surface 
aroUnd, softly heaving in the balmy land-breeze. 
Oh, how beautiful, how lovely was that first night 
from my native soil ! I was happy, though that joy 
was tempered to the calmest feeling, with a sha- 
dowy melancholy enveloping it. 

We had moonlight as serene, and an ocean as 
placid, many nights before we reached the Straits, 
as on that evening, but the impressions then made 
on my mind were indelibly stamped on my memory 
and survived them all. 

After a quick voyage we passed the Rock of Gib- 
raltar. As we hung the striped banner from our 
ship, a vessel that we took for an enemy's, an Alge- 
rine, hove in sight. All hands were piped to quar- 
ters. 

" Stave my bow I" cried Jack Anson, a joUy old 
sun-burnt tar, who had learned poHtics enough while 
ashore to last him for a cruise, as he took his station 
at his gun — " Stave my bow ! if I an't of Johnny 
Adams's idee now — ' millions for taxes, but devil a 
pc nny for tribute !' " 

Unfortunately, however, our suspicions were un- 
ibonded. We lost that opportunity of displaying 
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oup valop beneath the eye of our old foe, as he sat 
perched in his strong hold. None was noore rejoic- 
ed at Ihe prospect of a battle so speedily, than the 
young Midshipman, who would have gloried in 
showing his courage before tlie face of one ivhom 
he Iwid learned to deem the worst enemy of his 
country. 

A dead calm kept us some days in the Bay, during 
which time many of the officers were permitted to 
escape from the confinement of the ship, and take 
up their residence on the Spanish shore. I, among 
the rest, pitched my small tent under a grove of le- 
mon trees, in the center of which was a thickly sha- 
ded spot where we messed. 

One day I strolled about, some distance from the 
shore, among the hills, and did not return until night, 
when I found on my writing desk a note, directed to 
me. I broke the seal, and found that it was a chal- 
lenge — without a signature, however. Only one 
person could be the author of this note, as I was on 
good terms with all the rest of the crew. His enmi- 
ty arose from my turning the laugh upon him at 
mess, which he had pointed at me. This occurred 
when we were about half way out from home. I 
had almost forgotten the circumstance. The rea- 
son Midshipman Wright did not place his name to 
that note was perfectly obvious — he intended to es- 
cape a court martial. I returned him this answer : 

" xMr. Wright— 

" The note which you secretly left on my 
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table, wilhout a signature, has been received. I will 
not disappoint you ; if you wish ray blood, you will 
find me in tlie lemon grove at sunrise to-morrow 
morning. 

" K. Fergurson." 

This I sent to his tent. We met on the morning 
Hfpointed, and by my second shot he fell wounded. 
I was immediately put under arrest, and conveyed 
aboard ship. How the affair would terminate I 
knew not, yet I did not believe 1 could be censured 
as the acceptor of the challenge, knowing the dis- 
honor which my fellow officers would have attached 
to a refusal, though the invitation was couched in 
the most obscure terms. 

The first day I was left to myself; all seemed to 
have deserted me. I was ignorant of Wright's pre- 
cise situation, and saw no one of whom I could gain 
information. The morning after the duel, the first 
Lieutenant came to me while I was in my berth, and 
told me the Captain was about ordering me home to 
be court-martialed. There was nothing I more 
dreaded, than to appear before this court. I begged 
him to tell me if there was any escape. He said 
there was none, unless I threw up. I was thankful 
tb&t any thing could save me, and accordingly signi- 
fied my determination to quit the Navy. As soon as 
my purpose was knowr, I was released,and off 1 start- 
ed for Madrid. Wright was suspended, I after- 
wards learned, for three months, which, with the 
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wound I gave him, that rendered him a cripple to 
the grave, satisfied me. 

I onlered into all the dissipation of the Spanish 
capital, and nfler dravvin<^ largely on my father, fled 
from J^pnin to escape imprisonment for my excesses. 
What those excesses were 1 will not relate, as my 
after course was too hlack to need my first crimes 
to set me forth as an abandoned villain. I was a scof- 
fer at every thing good. T threw myself into the vor- 
tex of sin, and drank deep of every iniquity. All 
my honorable liopes artd my young ambition were 
crushed in the bud ; I felt as if life had no charms, 
the world no inducements, forme to go on in virtue's 
ways. I was lost to myself, to virtue and to honor ; 
how then could I have been aught else than what I 
was? 

I will hurry over this year of my life, till I landed 
in my native country. Conscience chided me for my 
past errors, yet I no sooner placed my foot on shore, 
than I hastened to plunge anew into the same course. 
I feared to see my father, as 1 knew the cold recep- 
tion I should receive. I knew that already I had in- 
flicted pangs which I could never wholly relieve; 
and, to escape the very thought of my parent, I left 
no excess untried. I was in New- York some months 
before my father was aware of my having left Mad- 
rid. He hurried immediately on, to take me'^dth 
him to Virginia. I saw him hunting me in brothels 
und tippling shops, and all the resorts of '' gentle- 
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irien-scoundrels." It \vas not strange that he sltould 
have never recognized his bright laughing boy, in 
the bloated, blasphemous debauchee. Once when 
we met, he stoppujl and seemed to watch me. I 
cursed — yes, I cursed his insolence, and passed on, 
while the blood mounted in his hot veins. 

My feelings were not all dead, for uhen I entered 
my chamber I threw myself on my bed and wept 
like a child at my ingratitude ; yet I did not turn 
from the way I was pursuing. I rather drank deep- 
er and more constantly, to drown every feeling of 
my heart. In all my debaucheries I never loved the 
bowl nor the lewd revel for themselves, but as 
antidotes against my conscience, which would fre- 
quently rise above all, and make my nights sleep- 
less, and my bed a couch of anguish. Though the 
keenness of my remorse was mostly blunted, yet 
when it did master me, its pangs were searing as hot 
iron, and I wrilhcd under it in agon}'. A 1 efforts at 
escape were useless; it clung to me wherever I 
went ; it haunted me night and day, and gave me no 
peace. 

While pursuing that course, I met a being who, 
if any thing could have won me back to virtue, 
would have accomplished it. I loved her, as much 
as my depraved sense would permit, and she — oh 
he^^en ! she thought I was noble and honorable. So 
I seemed to her— for I played the hypocrite, and she 
loved me. I would have blanched her lily cheek, 
and turned her rose-leaf lip to ashes ; but she saw 
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the dei'il through my thin (iUguise, and hurled me 
fi-om her with contem><t and scorn. I did not bJame, 
but, forgot her. 

Soon the consequences of my profligacy came on 
me. I fell sick, without a friemlly hand to soothe 
the harsh pillow of disease. I was in this situation 
when my father discovered me. I did not recognise 
him in my insanity, for my mind forsook me soon af- 
ter I was taken ill. It was fortunate for botJi of us 
that I was so. In his son he recognised the man 
that some weeks i)revious had cursed him, and had 
I not been as I was, he never would have forgiven 
it. But there I lay languishing under a painful sick- 
ness, cursing my own folly and (he passions that 
brought me so near the grave. His heart relented 
at the sight of my suffering, and he took me to his 
own iiouse — having determined before he found me, 
to remain in New-York till my situation was made 
known to him. To have removed me in my state to 
Virginia, he saw was impracticable; he therefore 
sent for his family to hasten to him, as he should for 
some time at least reside in New-York. 

Kind attentions, and a constitution not entirely de- 
stroyed, soon overcame my disorder. I awoke as 
from a sleep. The last years of my life appeared a 
dream, when I saw my father bending over me, and 
the kind old nurse that had always watched me ia 
infancy. I could scarcely beheve that I had been 
unwell; that years had fled since I was a boy — 
though my father's head was indeed whiter than I 
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rem«»mbere(i it to hnve been, and his cheek more 
sunken and rurrowed. They all fejired that 1 was 
yet delirious, lor they told me I had lain six weeks 
upon my bed, heedless of their presence. 

I thought they deceived me, and bid them bring 
me a mirror, thai I mighl see myself. The old nurse 
held it before me ; I shud.iered at my ov^n image, 
it was so pale and haggard, and my eyes were sun- 
ken deep in their sockets. Oh, tiien all, all my past 
sins rushed like a torrent back on my memory ! I 
turned to my father; he was weeping to see my 
emotions. 1 would then have prayed to God, but 
the prayer stuck in my throat. I would have hum- 
bled myself before my wronged, bitterly wronged 
parent, and asked his forgiveness that I should have 
cursed him in the midst of my abandonment, but I 
could not, dared not meet his eye. I knew (hat t 
bad graven deeper the furrows on his brow — that I 
had bowed his grey hairs to the verge of the grave ; 
yet still I could not address him. 

Slowly I regained my strength, and when once 
more I was enabled to walk out among my fellow 
men, I felt a weight upon me, that kept me from all 
communion with them. I imagined that my conduct 
was known to every one I met. Did any one look 
at me, 1 thought there was a curl of scorn upon their 
lips. Did they speak kindly to me, it sounded like 
irony in my ears. It was agony for me to live ; I 
seemed an enemy to afl men, and they appeared to 
shun me as the coiled adder. 
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Mj father hastened to Virginia as soon as lie 
deemed it expedient for me to undertake the jour- 
ney. Once more an inhabitant of my patent's 
house, 1 undertook a new course of life — one which, 
in past years, I had sadly neglected. History and 
poetry were my dehght, ami I stopped not till I had 
perused every volume I could obtain from the plan- 
ters w^ithin our neighborhood, after I had read all the 
books in our own library. This, however, was a 
passion. I sought knowledge of other men and 
kingdoms, but to escape from myself. Indeed, in all 
my earlier days, I was but a child of impulse. 
Whatever my mind was bent upon became a rulin;^ 
principle, that governed me for the time being, how- 
ever soon a new fancy might banish it. 

I spent some years at home, without a desire of 
again enlering the world, when a new war broke out 
between England and America. I knew so little, 
and cared so much less for what was passing in the 
busy world about me, that till the declaration of war 
was promulgated, I was ignorant of its being in agi- 
tation. I heard people talking of it, and prophesy- 
ing — ^but I heeded not their conversation. I did not 
suppose I could ever feel interested in such matters. 
But no sooner was war proclaimed, than I felt the 
same burning desire to engage in it, as had urged 
me on in my youth. Another and stronger passion 
drove me onward to partake in the ensuing struggle. 
I easily gained a captaincy in this unpopular war, 
and was shortly ordered to join my regiment on the 
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western frontiers. I delayed no longer than neces- 
sity required, and when I arrived 1 found roy connpa- 
ny hot for the contest. We had no time to complaia 
of the inactivity of our army, as we marched imme- 
diately upon tiie enemy, and in the forest of IlUnois 
our Kentucky riflemen first tried their skill with the 
Western Indians. 

We were stationed on the Wabash, when our or- 
ders came to attack an Indian village about a day's 
march from us to the north. The night previous to 
the attack we encamped on a peninsula of forest that 
ran south into one of those vast prairies which yoa 
are aware are scattered over nearly the whole of this 
State. Admission to us could be gained from only 
one point, at least so we supposed, and that was 
through the forest on the north. This pass was weD 
guarded by our soldiers. The prairie near us was 
excessively marshy, and generally supposed impas- 
sable. After building our fires, we sat round them 
watching the fiames as they shot op into the dim 
woods that surrounded us. All appeared indisposed 
to merriment, save a little Kentucky corporal, who 
was making as much noise as possible from his smaU 
lungs ; and the more he saw it displeased us, the 
more incorrigible he grew, until the Colonel, in a 
sharp, positive tone, ordered hun to cease. Then 
he began to whisper from one to another, telling 
them that they feared the copper-skin's ear would 
hear him lisp, although they were two miles distant. 
Then he bragged how many scalps he had taken, 
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and bustled about, trying to gain some one to bear 
bim boast bow many he was sure to obtain on the 
morrow. The Colonel oveibeard his last remark, 
lUid ordered him to take his station on the point of 
the peninsula, and keep a sharp look-out, or he would 
xun him on an ass's back through the division, at 
daybreak, for the sport of the soldiers. Old Ken- 
tuck shouldered his rifle and gravely walked off to 
bis watch. 

Just before day break we weje all astir, fixing 
•or arms and preparing for a sudden attack on the 
Indians: our fires had nearly expired-— one pile alone 
cast its lurid light up into the darkness, and flashing 
brighter and higher every few moments, it threw its 
ngrs far among the trees. We seated ourselves 
•bout the embefs of the fire, to take a lunch before 
we marched ; just then little Kent tick came panting 
out of the clump of bushes on the point, his face 
white, and his frame trembling with agitation — for, 
to speak truly, I do not think the little fellow knew 
much of fear. 

<' Arm, arm !" he cried out, " the buggers sicwa- 
ding the marsh, and they'll be on ye in a gi/;" he 
had scarcely ottered the words before a ball whiz- 
sed over his head. 

«0h, copper-skin, that's your trick is't— never 
calculate Kentuck's size by your own. Now to the 
trees, boys, and let 'em have it," shouted the little 
corporal, as we all seized our rifles aad sprung for 
mu dcfcate. After that first discharge all was si- 
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lent ; not a tread, not a Toice was heard from the 
place from which the shot came. The fire seemed 
to shine brighter just then, revealing us to our foe, 
while it threw them into a deeper shade. We were 
compelled either to rush forward at the greatest 
disadvantage in danger of being whollr cut down 
without a glimpse of our enemy, or stand straight 
up by the side of our trees. We could not wind 
round and get out of the light without being discov- 
ered, neither could they rush on us without showing 
themselves. I assure you our position was rather 
awkward. I should think we stood there full an 
hour, though it m*ght not have been ten minutes — 
time seems wretched long in such situations — when 
the Colonel whispered, in a tone audible to those 
around, 

" Can't you put out that cursed blaze ?" Six men 
leaped forward to execute his ordes, but they fell 
dead ere a rod from their hiding places. 

" Keep back — back to your trees, my boys, the 
morning is coming up by the side of 'em. Stand fast, 
and we'll give it to 'em when it's a little lighter." 

From where I stood, next the Colonel, I heard a 
great dull, tliough at times comical, hunter ask him 
if he should do something — I did not understand 
what, neither did I hear the answer. Presently, 
however, I saw the fellow as he stood just behind 
me, put his hat on his bayonet and stretch it out 
beyond the tree ; a volley of shot hissed round me, 
and the hat fell cut into strings. Taking advantage 
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of the moment, the old hunter and about a dozpn 
others sprang forward towards the fire and hurling 
wet sods on it, fell on their faces ; another crack 
of arms came from our watchful eneniy. 

" Clear tlie woods — now, on, on, m}" bo^^s, in 

God's name on," cried Colonel , in a voice of 

thunder, as the light died away. 

A shrill wlioop rose from the oj)pc«>ite >voo*ls, as | 
we char^rod without a cry unontliem. The Indians I 
retreated a few steps, and then Neaped towards us 
with their tomahawks uprniscd ; at that instant the 
day dawned, and we stood <rr;ipp]in^^ hand to hand, 
and foot to foot. There was oi;e siiU'i:'^ie which we I 
all stood still to witness; it wps the ohl liuotcr who ■ 
had extin^ifuished tlie fire, .ind a *jMiro Indian, who 
havinff hurled his tonu.lMU k at ihc Kciiuokian and 
huried it in his thii::h, couched like a panther ere it 
springs on its prey. The hunter raised his rifle and, 
as it snapped, the Indian leaped towards his antago- 
nist, who received him on the point of his bayonet — 
the rifle dropped from the huntsman's hands, and he 
fell with the knife of the copper-skin buried deep in 
bis head, and his arms twined round his lifeless foe. 
A horrid shout burst from tlie Indians as the two 
combatants fell dead l)efore us. With their black 
eyes burning for revenge, and their blood boiling 
through their dark cheeks, we met them a^ain. A 
great frightful looking savage attacked me ; I was 
enabled to keep him at my sword's point, till the lit- 
tle corporal, who saw my situation, stepped behind 
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Hlfn^nd plunged a tlngger into his back, which 
gav?hip H cf»ancc at the fellow as he took his eye 
oti* u\e\ *Hon I e^caped that contest without a wound 
is nnore than I can conceive — hut so I came oif, with- 
out a single scratch. By the time my antagonist was 
despatched, the enemy were llj'ing over the marsh ; 
few, however, escaped to tell of their d feat — as 
our sharp-shooters picked them ofl' as they sprang 
from out the wood into the high grass. 

AVe collected our wounded and sent them back to 
the cncauipment, while wc advanced on the Indians^ 
W'e met with little resistance in the village ; some 
few shots were tired on us from the wigwams, but 
with little difficuhy we burat the settlement to the 
ground, and scattered its ashes to the winds. 

The greater part of this year we lazed away in 
o»y barracks ; now and then we went out for a skir- 
mish by way of keeping our eyes steady and our aim 
r.orrect. Early in the fall we received orders to join 
the army on the Atlantic shore, and accordingly hur- 
ried to quit the west before the frost should render 
the roadb on the mountains impassable. In the lat- 
ter part of September we left Pittsburgh for Phila- 
delphia; a sad march was before us — the whole, 
range of the Alleghany we were to pass on foot ; 
however, we were disappointed, as we hired large 
waggons enough to convey our baggage, and arms, 
and room sufficient was left for a dozen soldiers 
to stow away in each. Though slow in our ad- 
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Tance, we had not as laborious a time at we had 
anticipated. 

While crossing these heights, I was filled with a 
new passion; every thing, even my soldier's life 
and the strict discipline of our old Colonel, were 
forgotten. Nature was the goddess before whose 
shrine I knelt and worsiiipped on the rough moun- 
tain top and in (he low plain. I did not love these 
scenes, rough and wildly grand as they certainly 
were, with the same fervor tliat others would have 
done; they would have looked on these proud 
grandeurs with a calm and holy delight, and from 
them, possibly, turned their thoughts to Him who 
strewed the wilderness with beauty and rears the 
black cliff for man's enjoyment An absorbing pas- 
sion seized me, when on a mountain's height gazing 
on the far spread scene below, I thought only of that 
view ; the world and its maker had no share in mj 
reveries. I stood there as alone, my thoughts were 
such as no one could participate ; 1 felt a calmness 
and a deep adoration, that I thought would have 
lasted forever had I remained where I then was. 
Yet I marched on as by impulse — for I was heed- 
less ^fll about me-^and that without fatigue. 

It was a clea. evening as I sat down on the top of 
the Alleghany, the highest point of land in the whole 
range of these mountains ; there had been a heavy 
frost for the last two or three nights, and the forest 
had put on its autumn splendor. The magnificence 
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of the countrj around me was beyond eomparison ; 
I had never seen ought that bore the least resem- 
blance to it ; I heard nothing, saw nothing, but this 
scene, I was so absorbed in its beauty. The sun 
was slowly sinking behind Laurel Hill, whose blue 
ridge skirted the horizon on the weit ; on the east. 
Sideling Hill lay like a rich purple cloud in the dis- 
tance, bounding for miles the prospect; between 
these were innumerable mountains, which, as we 
looked down from our eyry height upon them, ap- 
peared like a heaving ocean of gold, so Splendidly 
were the rich and varied hues of the chesnut, wal- 
nut, and laurel, mingled with their siunmer ver* 
dure — and from out their tops came the sweet note 
of the evening thrush, hynming softly its song of 
praise. 

I sat unconscious of the soldiers who were loi- 
tering in the rear ; Colonel rode near, and or- 
dered me to see the waggons up the hill before the 
night came on. I did not notice his command; 
he passed on, supposing, of course, that I would 
immediately start to fulfill my commission. Shortly 
after, he returned and seeing me in the same pos- 
ture as he had before found me, addressed me in a 
passionate tone. , ^, 

" Captain Fergurson, what in the deril are yen 
about," he said, *' why are not my orders put in ex- 
ecution, I do not generally speak twice !" 

" Did you address me^ Colonel .'" I suddenly in- 
quired^ on observing him standing before me. 
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" Address you !" he exclaimed, repeating my 
words, " address you ! are you brain sick ? I tell 
you I never repeat my orders. When once given, 
I expect them to be executed. Go do your duty." 

" Positively, Colonel, I was not aware that you 
had conunanded me — will you give it again ? I was 
looking at the mountains below us." 

"Fool ! a pretty fellow you are, to be sure, for a 
■oldier, to sit here gazing at a paiccl of hills like a 
cracked boy. Down with you, and see the waggons 
are up the hill before dark." As he spoke, he 
touched me, involuntarily I think, with his sword as 
he pointed to the soldiers climbing the mountain. It 
was too much for me in the mood I then was. I 
caught a broken branch in my hand, and struck hiai 
firom his horse. I knew not what I did till I saw Co- 
lonel stretched before me ; he recovered in a 

few moments from the effects of my blow,and order- 
ed me to be arrested. A file of soldiers took ray 
sword from me, and in this situation I reached Phila- 
delphia. In a few weeks I was broken by a court 
martial for disobedience of orders and striking my 
superior officer. Thus was I again driven home 
in disgrace by my ill-fated tescper. I swore revenge 
against faim who had inflicted this last stigma on my 
name, and for years nursed the oath in my bosom 
with a lover's care. We met long afler the war 
was passed ; he came unexpectedly upon me, and 
in his kindness to me I buried my vengeance. . 
Once more I hastened to New York, and there 
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might have relapsed into my old habits, had not 
chance saved me for deeper woe. A friend offered 
me a situation, on board a privateer of twenty-six 
guns, next under himself. I eagerly accepted the 
place,nnd in ft few days leil Staten Island on a cruise 
about the West Indies. We were for many days 
without meeting a ship ; ours was as beautiful and 
swift a vessel as ever sailed the ocean,and our crew 
were as brave and hardy a set of men as could ht 
found on any deck. This life was pleasure ; with 
such fellows to back us, we feared not to grap- 
ple with any common Englishman. We were six 
weeks out, when I was sent home in a prize that we 
had taken the day previous. It was a rich merchant- 
man from Jamaica and bound to England, laden 
with the accumulated wealth of three or four plan- 
ters, who with their property were returning home. 
She had lost her convoy the day we captured 
her ; this was the first enemy's ship we had seen. 

I was within a day's sail of port, when I was chas- 
ed by an English frigate ; we kept her in our wake 
for two hours, but, though we raised every inch of 
canvass and strained the old ship till she fairly crack- 
ed, we could not escape the enemy. Towards night 
she came up with us, and after a full broadside from 
the frigate, we struck our colors ; resistance I saw 
was useless,as I had only ten men with me besides a 
few prisoners. We were quickly hoisted on board the 
Englishman and started for Halifax, where we were 
landed to enjoy the rariety of a prison, and the so 
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eiety of those as unforttmate as ourselves. Of all 
my days I never knew any to pass so wretchedly as 
did the three months that I was kept a prisoner in 
this place. I have had an abhorence to it ever since, 
and could never revisit it, though frequently urged 
to do so by business — the cause you will shortly 
understand, for here another dark picture of my life 
commences, the minute detail of which 1 fear would 
weary you. If you would know my companions in 
confinement, go look about the purlieus of a great 
city and find the brothels of vice ; see where the 
young villain sips the first draught of iniquity ; where 
he learns to utter blasphemy, and revel in unholy de- 
baucheries ; where he listens to the tales of e^der 
villains, and hears the laws scofied and its framers 
ridiculed as but rogues in power ; where even God 
in heaven is called an imposter, conjured up from 
the brains of priesthood ; there you see the outlines 
of my fellow prisoners, mostly taken as they were 
from the refuse of our cities to man our ships and 
fill the ranks of our armies. Is it strange that with 
such abandoned beings forced on my society, from 
whose midnight revels I could not escape, I should 
have forgotten myself, and relapsed into worse er- 
rors than before — and this occurring also after re* 
peated disappointments, disgrace, and captivity ? A 
stronger mind, with less powerful passions, might 
have withheld me and baffled the tempter. I was 
careless of life ; and my name — ^infamy was heaped 
upon it, what was it worth ^ I thought not — I once 
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again let my parent's feelings at my degradation slip 
from my mind — I became abandoned to the lowest 
vices of our nature, and leveled myself with the 
nlest of the vile. I was at last exchanged and land- 
ed on the wharfs of New York a consummate sot — 
beastly in every appetite, and lost to every sen^e 
that raises man above the brute. Lost, depraved, 
vile as I was, I never subjected myself to ought that 
the laws could notice. Chance, I beliete, alone sa- 
ved me ; had I been tempted, I might have been 
placed past all hope and ended my days on a gal- 
lows. I did not require money, that I had in abun- 
dance, as t came in for my share of the proceeds of 
the privateer, which had just arri^ved after a most 
successful cruise, and before this supply was ex- 
hausted I was prerailed upon to sail with her on an- 
other voyage. This was a restraint on my profligate 
habits, and gave me an opportunity to strengthen a 
constitution wretchedly abused. 

We were driven, by a gale from the south far to 
the north, where we lay in a calm during a long 
dark night. As the light feebly came up the east, 
we saw we had been laying within a short distance 
of an enemy's sloop of war. Her guns were open- 
ed immediately on us ; we raised all sail to catch a 
slight breeze which came with the morning and has- 
ten to sea — this was impossible ; though an excel- 
lent sailer, our ship was in danger of being cut to 
pieces before we could get fairly under head-way ; 
accordingly our commander ordered tbe ship clear- 

J-S 
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cd and the boarders to (heir |»lac;es, and turning tlie 
bow to the wind, ran down upon the enemy. All 
was confusion ; the battle roared over the waveband 
the clash of sabres rang sharp and quick, as we 
leaped on our foe's deck. I threw myself from die 
bow among the foremost, and as I boarded received 
a cut on my head that felled me — the scar of which 
you remarked. I knew no more of that battle, 
though it raged long and desperately. We were 
victorious at the cost, however, of many of our best 
men and to the great injury of our ship, which com- 
pelled us to put into port with our prize to refit. I 
was left on shore among the wounded. My wound 
was not deep, thoagh terrible in its first effects, and 
excessively painful. 

The war was finished soon after our battle, and 
when I was able to put to sea, I was placed aboard 
a merchantman, by my father, as a common sailor. 
He would not have me on shore, brii)ging disgrace 
on my relations, and parading my vice before his 
eyes. He died before I returned from this voyage, 
leaving his property to my first lawfully begotten 
child, and if I left none then to go to the next of 
kin. Our ship sailed for Havanna, in which place I 
pursued, with increased madness, the bent of my 
habits. Drink was poison to me, as the effects of 
my wound were not wholly relieved, yet I drank on 
with the thoughtlessness of a drunkard. I was ta- 
ken from one of the lowest resorts of vice in the 
city, and carried on board the ship senseless with 
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intoxication. The vessel soon after left on her 
homeward bound voyage. I lay till we \vcre some 
days out in a wild delirium, shrieking for drink to 
rool the heat that burnt with a consuming fire with- 
in me ; I seized it and with fiendish exultation drttn- 
cd the bowl. At last I was able to t^alk on deck.; 
the clear air was a rich cordial to m}' debilitated 
frame ; sickness fled, and once more I grasped the 
intoxicating cup, and quaffed in revelry its deadly 
draught. 

We were scudding before a fair breeze through "the 
dark blue gea" with a beautiful rapidity. HomCj 
land, and all were before us ; another day would 
see us disembarking. How vain were these promi- 
ses, how transitory our hopes ! A squall suddenly 
struck VLH, and our gallant ship, which a few mo- 
ments before " rode the water like a thing of life," 
spreading her white sails like a sea gull t(5 the wind, 
sank in the wide ocean with her rich treasures, shiv- 
ered by the lightning's blast. Loud rose the shriek 
of agony from that dying crew as they were borne 
down in the yawning gulph, mingling their cries 
with the howling winds and thundering clouds. Oh 
God ! who can trace thee, or fathom thy decrees ! 
Of all those creatures that so lately blasphemed tJiy 
name and mocked thy mjrsteries, I alone floated on 
the sea, held back from death by a slight plank : 

** Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide sea ! 

And never a fsint took pity on 

My soul in agony.'* 

jA 
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What mj feelings and pangs were as I rode tlie 
waters, destruction staring me in the face, I would 
not if I could describe. Such as they were, I fer- 
vently pray never again to experience. The ribbed \ 
clouds that had in an instant, " in the (winUingof i 
an eye," shrouded the heavens in gloom, ])assed at jj 
suddenly away and led me floating on the surge, i 
with those birds we saw while on the Sound, hover- 
ing above me. I would have loosened myself from 
my support, but my arms convulsively twined about 
it. I was fearful of seeing that being whom from 
youth I bad forgotten, and hearing from the throne 
of the Lamb, that terrible sentence pronounced 
against me. Before the darkness had passed away 
I tried to humble my heart in prayer, but could not. 
I repeated that effort when the sun came out, 
bursting from the clouds in splendor, still my voice 
faltered and my " heart waxed faint." I swam there 
till near evening without a sail appearing to save 
me from the grave. The sun sank slowly into the 
sea and as its last my struck me, a load like iron fell 
from my breast and I— prayed. A miracle seemed 
wrought by that petition in my favor. I looked up 
to the west, and saw a white sail bearing down on 
me. It had beard my cries, and, praise be given to 
heaven! I was saved from a damp tomb among " the 
corals of ocean," and my soul, I sincerely trust, from 
eternal death. Like him who shot the Albatross, 
my salvation was unlooked for. 

You have now, my friend, the brief otitline of 
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my sforv ; if it has served to while nvrny an idle 
hour, or sooth an agitated moment, my labor has 
not been entirely in vain. I need not draw for you 
the moral taught by my history; you learn from 
higher sources than my pen, that '^ God loveth' the 
eontrite heart." I have done. 

H. . • 
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EMMA. 

She leans in her fresh beauty like a rose, 

A half blown rose, upon her snowy couch, 

While I am stealing this one feverish look. 

Forgive me grave Miss Prude that I can yield 

To such a tempting. Emma has been reading. 

And, while the romance lover sang his song 

To an imprisoned damsel, lo ! the book 

Slipp'd slowly from her ivory fingers* clasp. 

And her light eye-lids fell, and their long lashes 

Rest in a still distinctness where her cheek 

Grows ruddier ; I would they had not hid 

l^e moistened eyes of blue, whose hastiest glance 

So summons up the blood of gazing youth. 

There is no envious gauze upon her neck. 

But it is seen as fashioned by the hand 

That gave the model to Apelles' eye, 

Save where her sunny cufls have tastefully 

Strayed down upon it. One white bending arm 

Pillows her head* and her calm dreamy face 

Looks upward where her thoughts are wont to g^ 

In purity of heart ; and her fresh lips. 

Just parted, seem as if she listened yet 

To the last touching of her lover's harp. 

Emma is dreamlDg. She, her own sweet self. 

Is phantom-likey and oflener seen in dreams 

Than moving by us on the visible earth. 

The couch she leans on hardly takes her shape 
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From the light burden of her fairy frame, 

And should the hero she is dreaming of 

But toss her through the air toward the sky. 

He'd lose her there. Yet she is but a girl, 

Es9aped, to breathe awhile without the veil. 

From the prim precindts of a boarding-school. 

The thousand, thoughts that play upon her mind 

Have not long worn their rosy coloring ; ' 

It is that moment in her " heart of hearts," 

When love's full tide begins its flow and ebb 

Heeding the moon, and stirs the bosom's de|»ths 

From childhood's calm, until they swell and fall 

With a delighted motic^ O, if now 

The very budding of her graces be 

So steeped in rare enchantment, what shall come 

But a rich golden fruitage from the summer 

Of her perfected beauty, when her lip 

Hath a yet riper fulness, and her cheek 

Swells more luxurious, yields more readily. 

To the half fearful, half exulting touch. . 

But Emma dreams. What dreams ! Some lover wooes 

Her startled ear beside the river's brink. 

While she looks on a tiny wave that turns 

Its silver comb toward the answering moon. 

Yet sees no wave. The lad would grasp her hand 

And yet mysteriously is stayed, and she — 

Is suddenly alone in fairy land ! 

No, not alone, for many phantasies. 

Strange and innumerable, come and go. 

With dew and sunlight on their waving wings ; 

And spirits always gladly heed the MMiig, 
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The magjie .bidding of her wizzard thought. 
Well, let her dretni ; but let her ratlier dream 
Of her own self — for selfishness in her 
Were but the worship of the beautiful — 
And I then in my dreams infallibly 
Must keep her company ; and yet I would — 
She is 80 beautiful asleep and dreaming — 
I would that Emma now might dream of me ! 

Ou 
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" Just then, the steam hoat stopped." 

Not long ago, on a cool Spring evening, I was 
sitting with several other ti*avelers round a comfort- 
able fire at an inn, and, what with talking and 
laughing and smoking and sipping a little good wine, 
we contrived to pass awaj the time till midnight, 
^vithout thinking of looking at our watches. The 
chief emplovment was story telling; and ghostly le- 
gends were introduced, as they usually are, appa- 
rently for the sake of laughing at them, but really 
for the excitement which they are sure to occasion, 
when properly told at a suitable time, in almost ev- 
ery human bosom. 

It was somewhere between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, when, after the relation of some specter- 
story which the narrator confessed was " well au- 
thenticated," a young man modestly mentioned that 
he knew a story which affected him a good deal at 
the time (he incidents occurred, and whieb be would 
tell if he supposed it could be new to the present 
company. He was urged to proceed, inasmuch as 
some, and perhaps all of those present, knew no- 
thing of it. A sharp-sighted old bachelor near bim 
whispered to bis neighbors, "This young man cer- 
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tainlj has the face of a story teller, and if I am lot 
mistaken, his features, with his glib tongue and his 
natural gesticulation, will entertain us awhile. 

" Go on, Sir," murmured the company. 

Without more ado the young man proceeded wi'h 
the following narrative. 

" Several years ago there was in a certain part of 
New- York a large old building, which seemed to 
be given up to all manner of iniquity. It was the 
resort of gamblers, and of those who, to say the 
least of them, were no better than gamblers. It 
was what is called, in the strong language of writers 
who describe particularly places of this descriptio**' 
a heU. 'Jo ' establishment' of the kind was mo> 
frequented by the vicious and wealthy young gentry 
of the city." 

" What part of the city was it in ?" asked a New- 
Yorker present 

The young man mentioned the location. 

"Have you not mistaken the name? I nev^ 
heard of that place." 

"Be modest enough," replied the young man, 
" to ascribe that ^orance to your own steady ha- 
bits. I tell the story. 

"A long sad record might be gathered from the 
doings of that place. It was a rendezvous not only 
of shaipers, but of dark-faced, whiskered tncogTit- 
to$, who upon occasion would feel no great scruple 
in picking one's pocket or cutting one's throat. 

" Ai^er this hell bad begun to attract public atten- 
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tion, it was remarked by some one, that few of the 
wealthy persons who visited it a second time were 
ever known to come out of it. The hint was spread ; 
a prying curiosity fastened many eyes on the house, 
and on every thing connected with it, and the alarm- 
ing suspicion was confirmed. There had been a 
young merchant, for instance, who was entering up- 
on a fair and promising" business, and whose only 
fault was an excessive love of excitement — what had 
become of him ? He had been suddenly missing ; 
his friends had racked themselves with conjectures, 
and had settled into the persuasion that he had pass- 
ed away by self-murder; but it was now remem- 
bered that be had been seen for the IrfSi time enter- 
ing this very 'hell upon earth ' A young man of 
fortune had just come in possession of his immense 
estate, and then — he was not at his house, nor in-the 
public walks, nor in any place where the solicitude 
of his friends could reach him, and perhaps he was 
not upon the earth — where he was, God only knew ! 
He had resorted occasionally to this very den of ini- 
quity. 

" The public feeling became too violent for the 
comfort of those who occupied the gambling house, 
and it was soon shut up. The large hall and the 
many rooms no longer rang with the unseasonable 
bursts of revelry, and no longer flashed with their 
wonted glare of chandeliers. The large pile stood 
usually dark and lonely ; its doors were rarely ap- 
proached, and never opened ; the blinds were closed, 
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and you might see upon the wall near them the 
brown traces their shapes had printed there while 
they had hung open day and night Oh, it was a 
melancholy monument to look at ! and the neighbors 
eyed it with a shrug and a look that seemed to say, 
' it is too still !' 

'' But at length a light was seen in one of the 
chambers ; it moved into another, and then went 
out The occurrence became a frequent one late 
at night, and yet the doors were shut as before, and 
the dust was undisturbed on the doorstep. Tbe 
lights sometimes floated slowly through large cham- 
bers, and sometimes glanced with fearful rapidity 
from room to room ; yet no figure was seen beariof; 
them. Such as passed the house at a late hour saw 
them suddenly through the pitchy darkness, and 
shrank away, as speedily as they might, from the ray 
that felLupon the pavement 

" One night, particularly, it is said, a strong light 
flashed up in the lower hall, and shone through the 
' fan light' above the door, then passed into what bad 
been a kind of bar-room, then again into the hall, 
and up a flight of stairs into a huge chamber, from 
which it passed into the closet, and the next moment 
illuminated the room above, yet without discovering 
even an outline of a figure carrying it; after glanc- 
ing there a minute, it suddenly stood still, gradually 
turned red, then dim, and after flashing up into a 
momentary brightness, went out in absolute dark- 
ness. 
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** '"'•le house was at once believed to be haunted. 
It IS not to be doubted that lights were seen about 
it — indeed I saw them myself — and it is equally 
certain that the door was never seen to be opened, 
and no one would attempt to force it. Moreover, 
many of the neighbors affirmed that they heard 
groans issuing from the cellar, and sighs and sobs 
from the chimney tops ; but this belief was proba- 
bly a superstitious exaggeration, and only tended to 
throw discredit on what was really proved by the 
best evidence. 

" Great as was the uneasiness of the neighbor- 
hood in regard to the deserted gambling house, no 
one would venture to explore it, and remove if pos- 
sible the suspense that hung over its present condi- 
tion as well as its past transactions. No guardians 
protect a mansion so perfectly as spirits. In this 
case, the gambler who last won his thousands in 
that den, might have laid them on the hall floor and 
they would have remained long enough untouched. 
" At last a tempting reward, in the shape of a 
considerable sum of money, was o£fered to the man 
who should relieve the curiosity and the fears of the 
good people in that quarter. But no one stepped 
forward to seek the prize. I had some thoughts of 
- it myself, but after careful consideration I regarded 
it as an awkward task and a laborious way of ma- 
king money. The bullies and biavoes who often 
talked of their owo recklessness and laughed at su- 
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pcrstitious fears, acted on this occasion as if the; 
liad heard nothing of the oflered reward, and aroi 
ed all solicitation to undertake the Herculean tas! 
Indeed it is not ivonderful that most men sho 
shrink from a ramble though every part of a hou; 
Tvhich they have reason to believe is the domain 
unearthly creatures, and especially when it is J 
the purpose of ferreting out the sprites and fearfi 
objects that are said to lurk in the dens of old i 
quity. 

** When the offer was about to be withdrawn 
impatience, and people had begun to despair of 
champion, a sailor, who had just reached port, he 
of the call and immediately offered his s 
He was a muscular fellow, nearly six feet 
and proportionally broad across the shoulders; 
that he, if any man, could afford to be a sprite-hoi 
ter. On learning the story, and being told that if 
should thoroughly explore the ''shut up house,' 
and bring to light whatever evil might now exist 
it, he should receive the promised reward, he 
with an oath that, '' If they were goblins that 
hauled people so, he should like to speak 'em, 
if they wan't, why he'd leave the dent of his fist 
the last door in the house — that's all I" 4 

" My curiosity was excited and I felt that I eooU 
enter the haunted precincts in his company, espe- 
cially as the ghosts, if there were any, would 
gard him as the principal whateTer might befal 
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, and treat me with proportional mildoesi. Od hit 
p»rt, the nature of his undertaking rendered mj com- 
pany quite acceptable. 

" We prepared to set out together for the expedi- 
tion DO n mild September aRe moon. Whatever mj 
fenrs might h.ire been, I Lneiv (bat Jack Tar was a 
bold fellow in dealing with living flesh and blood, 
and I had reason to suppose that in another kind of 
warfare be would "hold his own" tolerably. More- 
over, lie was nrmed ivilh two pialols in his pockets 
and B dirk hid within his rest. I had a pistol also, 
uni! each of tis bore a CAne.,.He was shrewd and 
intelligent, too, beyond his class ; aa to that particu- 
lar, 1 will say nothing of myself. 

"It was between four and five o'clock when we 
reached the door. Jack pulled at the bell, but we 
only heard Ibe rattle of tbe wire ; it had been un- 
touched BO mnny years that (he bell must have for- 
gotten its own sound. Jack struck the door with his 
cane— there was no answer. He tried to open it, 
but could hardly turn the rusty knob. He knocked 
once more, yet louder, but in vain. A third rap 
thun^red through the old hall, and we waited im- 
patiently for the effect of it. We could perceive no 
Step, but suddenly we heard one bar harshly drawn 
aside, and then another, and at length a key grated 
in the lock. The rusty bolt flew back, the door 
waa jerked open, and a bat flitted past us. But one 
eyes now fell upon tb« itrange figure of the porter. 
"Wa beheld belbre ua a tall, alender, old wmnan. 
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certainly not far from six feet in height, and slighll-- 
bcnt; she ha<l a very small and very light grey eye,an(. 
a thin face ; but her checks, though hollow, bore a 
fine nuldy hue, while the rest of her complexion was 
of a pale yellow ; and down the si Jes of this visage 
hung her knotted sandy hair. Upon her head she 
wore a sort of turban, of bhie and white ; a yellow 
garment of tlie kind sometimes called "short gowns," 
oyer a blue frock, completed the dress. Such as it 
was, it had been evidently gathered from the cast 
off finery of a previous generation, for, although soil- 
ed, and now put together in an anomalous fashion, 
its various parts were such as might have fascinated 
the wearer's grandmother. 

" We had no sooner taken a general view of this 
singular old woman, and of her tawdry and grotesque 
costume, than we glanced at her feet to see if they I 
might not be cloven ; but she was barefooted, and 
that accounted for our not hearing her approach. In 
one hand she held a huge bunch of keys, in the oth- 
er a lamp, and this added to the strangeness of her 
appearance by day light. 

" After the first surprise was over, Jack accosted 
her, with a swaggering touch of his tarpaulin bat. 
'Good afternoon, ma'am.' But the woman said 
nothing, and only rolled her odd little eyes from one 
of us to the other, until Jack added, ' We were for 
hauling up here awhile this afternoon. You'll ask 
us to walk in, I know you will my dear madam, if 
we want to sit awhile won't you ?' 
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'* *Come in !' squeaked the dame, in a perfect fal- 
setto note, at the same time opening the door wider 
until we were fairly on the inside. She then closed 
and locked it, and Jack proceeded to demand the 
privilege of inspecting the house, and of ascertaining 
what it might and. what it might not he. She assen- 
ted without much difficulty, and picked up her lamp- 
wick. Bidding us follow, she led us out of the haU 
into several rooms on the first floor. 

" We soon found the convenience and even neces- 
sity of her lamp, for many of the apartments were 
entirely closed against the light of day, and none of 
them could he as much exposed as we wished to 
see tliem, without the help of a lamp. The shut- 
ters were closed and harred, and of all the thirty 
apartments in the building, some were hardly larger 
than closets and necessarily dark. The air was so 
confined and oppressive that no human creature but 
that gaunt old woman could be supposed to live in it. 

" After examining these rooms, we followed our 
conductress up a flight of stairs that led to the se- 
cond hall. While tramping behind her lean figure, 
Jack whispered to me, ' She would make a respec, 
table mizen-mast — would'nt she though ?' 

** The cobwebs would now and then break across 
cur faces, and we were on the look out for antago- 
nists less easily discomfited. As we were moving 
along the second hall we were startled by a slight 
noise near our feet, and on looking round discovered 
a large grey rat scampering into his hole. 1 had ut- 
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tered a momentary exclamation of surprise before 
seeing it ; the old woman beard it, and turning to- 
ward us, fell into a chattering laugh that fairly made 
me shiver, for her thin lips were still and were not 
parted more than the breadth of her shrivelled little 
finger, — ^yet that laugh came out in a kind of hollow 
rattle which seemed to find a familiar eclio all about 
us. Jack thought her a little spiteful, as she really 
was, and accordingly whispered to me loudly enough 
to just reach her ear, ' It is strange this lady should 
have so fine a color on her cheek, living in such an 
abode as this. ' We saw by the next look she cast 
at him that we had concihated her somewhat. Jack 
indeed propitiated her so far as to bring his lips near 
her cheek, carefully interposing two fingers, and the 
dame did not dream of any thing but a downright, 
impassioned kiss. In return, she squeaked out, 
' Oh, you romantic fellow !' Afler that incident she 
grinned repeatedly, and we had no reason to con^ 
plain of the treatment we received from her. 

"We ascended another and another flight of stairs, 
and ransacked the house from the hall to the garret, 
entering every closet, overturning every bundle, and 
prying into every place that might have offered coti- 
cealment to the bones of those who ' had been 
known to enter that house, but were never seen to 
leave it afterwards.' We passed solemnly fi-om 
room to room; for, as we saw chairs and tables stan- 
ding, probably, as they had been left years before, 
we fancied we heard the song of revelry, the oath, 
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Ihe chuckle of guilty triumph, and the groan and 
curse of guilt overtaken by woe. Every noise might 
be construed into the smothered cry of some mur- 
dered man and the trickling of his blood. But we 
heard nothing save the squeak and gnawing of rats 
and mice, and the flapping of bats' wings as they 
stooped and wheeled in the halls. 

"After thus traversing the house in vain, we ag^in 
stood in the first hall.. * Now,' said Jack, * my dear 
woman, have we seen every thing there is to be 
seen ? We must look into every thing, and, by the 
way, we have pot yet seen Ihe cellar.' 

" ' Well, well,' returned she, * you can go into the 
cellar, but there's one room there — God forbid you 
should meddle with that /' 

" This speech startled us. We had dared a good 
deal already, and were congratulating ourselves that 
the work was done. I would have stopped here 
with a good relish, and Jack himself had become 
* nervous.' Yet the very object of his enterprise 
was yet to be attained. The room, now spoken of, 
evidently contained the very substance and essence 
of the haunted pile. Jack nerved himself once 
more, and without a word of jocose flattery, bade 
our conductress lead the way to the cellar ; I follow- 
ed for sympathy's sake. 

" We soon explored the less important portions of 
that dark, damp region ; but when we reached the 
door of the last room, the woman set down the lamp 
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nnd exclaimed, * Now, now — will jou ? for Iieavcn*g 
sake, don't dare that V 

" Our situation — the figure of the old woman — 
the lamp shedding its yellow gleam over her, and 
on the damp walls around us — ^the deep darkness 
beyond — the deed we were about to rush upon, — all 
agitated us, men as we were, for a moment, beyond 
our control. Jack stamped, spoke loudly, and shook 
himself until he somewhat regained his composure, 
and then replied : ' But I must go in and go in now, 
let there be what there will, and by G — I will !' 

" * Ay !' returned the old woman, a strange smile 
stealing over her lean face, 'Ay, swear as you 
please ; that room has been used, long ago, to swear- 
ing, and curses, and groans, such as would rend ye, 
man, to hear, and they never called ' The Devil,' 
tliere, in vain !' 

" ' Woman — unlock that door !' said Jack in «n 
agitated tone, at the same time taking oat his pistols, 
while I did the same. 

" * Ye may — die if ye will I' said the woman, 
clasping her withered hands and putting the key in- 
to the lock, ' but not I, not I ! God help me, I will 
never go in there till I go in to sleep with dead men!' 
Jack snatched up the lamp, and took hold of the 
key, bestirring himself to conceal his agitation; 
as for me, my hair stood on end, but I braced my- 
self to follow him. 

" Before the bolt was withdrawn^ the old woman 
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hui] a hand on his arm. an*! liRiiis: the other in unaf- 
fectod awe, said in a tone of agonized entreaty, ^Ifyoii 
will, man, — God save you ! you nuiy see the ream 
nlive; but look at the bed tliat^s there, and not 
ffl it — and do net touch it uitli your hand I You are 
a man, and would Hve in this worhl, ar.<i you would 
live without honor — then lo(jk at the icoui and come 
«way — ^let the bed alone, all alone V 

" We heard no more, ibr he turned the key and 
the door swun.^ open. We entered tlie room ; it 
was dark and damp, and the lamp hut dimly distin- 
guished o!)jects at the enti of it. We observed but 
one ihin^; — the bed, — for there must be all we sought, 
and th&old woman's words were still in our ears. She 
was yet standing without, her face turned away, 
while we proceeded step by step until we stood in 
the center of the room. The bed was large and 
neatly arranged, but long fancy-colored hanging hid 
a portion of it from view. Jack set down the light, 
and stepped nearer to the bed, but his courage fail- 
ed him and he came back to where I stood. 

" ' Fool r he muttered to himself, * I am a fool- 
fool !' and then grasping a pistol in each hand, he 
continued, ^ Be ready, friend ; I wUl handle that bed 
— by G — !' He stepped forward again but his steps 
faltered, and when he returned, the cold perspiration 
stood on his pale face, and, in spite of my own ter- 
ror, I pitied him in that fierce contest between a na- 
tural fear and an almost supernatural fixedness of 
purpose. At length he exclaimed, ' God — help me ! 
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I shaU do it !' anil his eye flashed with a new spirit. 
Again grasping his pistols and holding them forward, 
he advanced with an unfaultering mien, nnd — I — 
I — was too much frightened — I ran out of the room 
and left town that evening." 

The young man uttered this last sentence with 
an equivocal twist of his face. 

" But what hccame of him ?" inquired the terrifi- 
ed company in one brealli. 

" I don't know." 

" But what was in the bed ?" 

"I don't know." 

'' Pshaw !'' said the bachelor, drawing a long 
breatli. 

We came away. 

O. 
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INSCRIBED TO MI8J* 



Who is it that is picking Lis dull lamp, 
Mcodiug his pen, and spurring hid slow thought. 

At this unwonted hour ? The night is damp — 
The stars arc winking drowsily ; he ought 

To shut his eyes upon his unsoilcd paper ; 

Thi5 midnight work wraps up one's brain in yapor. 

Alas, alas for thee, most luckless youth ! 

It is thy task to write — to rhyme dull rhymes-— 
To write them in an Album too, — forsooth, 

A task enough to make thee curse the times ! 
What is more dull, more sadly uninviting, 
Than Album writing for the sake of writing ? 

Ha ! he has couched, at last, his goose-quill lance. 
And. he has pinned a lean and half-starved thought 

Fast to the sheet, and his " fine- frenzied" glance 
Seeks out its rhyming mate — it can't be caught. 

He finds a lengthened search of no avail, — 

Then sings or sighs this Poetaster^s Wail. 

** I cannot bear to see a poet's name 
Written in characters of fire so high 

Upon the scroll of universal fame. 
And, while I look, to think that I, yes I, 
Was born into this world — to live and die ! 

«' Your poets, men of genius, are so rare — 

Three in a million — that all men do wonder 
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At an allotmeut which they deem unfair. 
And seeing so much lightning, fire, and thander, 
In one man*s composition, they knock under. 

" Yes, they knock under to him, just as though 
He were an angel cooped in flesh and blood* 

'Tis strange these geniuses should itart us 8O5 
But you can't see it while 'tis in the bud, 
And I may have it now in embryoy— good 1 

'* Not long ago a Scotch boy left his plough 
And stalked with unshod feet into the town,— 

Talking as nobody but he knew how, — 

Shook hands with men in ermine and in gown. 

While learning muttered, " Lord, did he drop down V 

" There is a good deal in one's *' getting mad :" 
Byron was never thought a genius, till 

That goading Jefifi*ey scolded him too bad • 
With a Scotch lawyer's wily, cruel skill, 
And then the porcupine first showed his quill. 

** Shakspeare stole deer, and then the owner's route 
Set all his spunk a-boiling, and thus forced 

The cream of his rich spirit fully out : 
And we are told that Milton was divorced, 
And blind into the bargain, — ^which was worst ? 

** So it has been with genius since the time 
When daddy Homer rambled over Greece, 

Spouting forth volumes of * the true sublime :' 
Since he discharged, the echo of his piece 
Has kept a-cackling all the modem geese. 

'* And now> what was I bom for ? Oh, ye Gods ! 
If (ooe JDiut regetate up from his cradle. 
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And only cat and drink, why what's the odds 
Whether he'3 born a man op a punch ladle ? 

" I cannot find a rhyme for that last word : 
" Cradle" and " ladlo" sound alike, but all 

The other Englbh words that I have heard 
Won't jingle cleverly with them at all. 
As this last word will fit, for instance — ** ball !" 

** Ah, where is genius then ? That is a thing 
Which, from all quarters of the earth and sea, 

From heaven and hell, can thoughts and feelings bring. 
Clothed in apt words of -sweetest minstrelsy. 
Pouring into the ear rich melody. 

** Farewell, ye visions of mistaken youth i 
Ye spirits, who were wont to hover o'er 

The slumbering boy, and ever Idndly soothe 
His ruffled musings at the midnight hour. 
When ye divided with sweet sleep her power ! 

'* Ye may not curtain round his couch with dreamt 
Of camp and bower, of learning and of song ; 

He may but gaze on Genius' brighter beams. 
And, looking upward, still be found among 
His worshipers, an ever-bending throng!" 

So seemed things to him then, but like a flash 
His eye in one short moment sparkled high ; 

He shook his numbness off, and at one dash 
The paper was a scroll of mystery ; 

Of mystery — that is of soft love verses. 

Such as a minstrel to his lass rehearses. 
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What spirit had so touched him ? Why in truth 

I cannot tell you lady, nor bouhl he. 
He was a somewhat superatilious youth, 

And, from some cause or olhcr, suddenly, 
A most mysterious impulse came upon him. 
And all mysterious impulses soon won him. 

But soon Ids fancy's misty eye was cleared. 
For he had scarcely finished, when a form 

Like sun-beam to anopc^ning eye appeared. 
And light as air, — ^not an " embodisd storm," 

As Byron called some heroine. She spcmed 

The shape of which a sculptor might have dreamed. 

Her eye-brows, like bright bows of promise, spread 
Their silken arches over sparkling eyes. 

And favored tresses cling around her head. 
And a light rose-tint gayly comes and flies 

Upon her cheek. She is an arch young sprite. 

And dazzles our young heroes raptured sight. 

He called her angel, but she did not heed it. 

Why lavish eulogy upon a girl ? 
To let her know she*s fair } She does not need it. 

But then our senses are in such a whirl. 
We tinder gentlemen can hardly tell 
What we are saying to a bright-cheeked belle. 

" Sweet Sir,"8aid she in a low silver tone, 
« You ought to dedicate those lines to me ; 

I ventured here to look at you alone. 
And I am vastly handsomer, you see. 

Than that young lady you are writing to." 

Our poet started: " Pray, Kiw, who are you ?" 
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•« J\'"importe" replied the vision, " but your lady 
Must yield the palm to me." The startled poet 

Sprang at the words, and cried, " I see already 
That you are pretty — very — and you know it. 

Know too that envy cherished, by and by. 

Will dim the luster of an angel's eye I •* 

" Just now I deemed thee some unearthly belle. 
Fashioned in yonder sky, and cradled there 

In heaven's own dew and sunshine ; but to tell 
The simple truth, you are not half so fair 

As my sweet earth-flower. When you come to view her. 

You'll own you cannot * hold a candle' to her !' 
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Zounds ! never did a chain of zigzag lightning 
Glare brighter on a black and cloud-wrapt sky. 

Than her soul's fire, her passing beauty heightening, 
Mounted her cheek and flashed from her quick eye. 

" And who," she said, " can this rare lady be. 

That has so captured you and vanquished me ?** 

Our poet, with a glad triumphant air. 

Just named Miss ,* but his fair guest*s brow 

Grew pale as snow, and in a deep despair 

She cried, ** Ye Gods ! indeed I'm vanquished now !" 
Drew in her long white robes and flowing hair. 
And like a spirit melted into air. 

L. M. N. 

- — ■ — ■ — ~ 

* If you would see the point, here insert the name of 

the lady to whom this piece is inscribed. Martintu. 
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By Helte'f stream there is a voice of wail. 
And woman'! eye is wet — ^man's check is pale. 

Bride qf Ahydot. 

Louisa Carlisle ! How many fond yet painful 
recollectioni are brought to mind by the mention of 
that once loved and still cherished name ! her kind 
attentions, tender endearment, and purifying loveli- 
ness ! 

Why, why are the sweetest blossoms fated to die, 
ere autumn, with her chilling frosts and searing 
winds, passes over life ! Hers was an angel spirit, 
which could not long dwell away from its natiFe 
heaven, but must seek its home in the skies for concre- 
nial sympathies — for fellow minds which like hers 
were nursed in those realms where the rainbow and 
eternal spring bend and bloom in beauty. She was 
a fairy, brighter than ever danced in the courts of 
Oberon; sweeter than the Cypress queen who sprang 
from out the sea in ripened beauty, and stood un- 
matched before the daughters of Jupiter and The- 
mis ! Louisa sought no Cestus to enhance the sym- 
metry kind nature had bestowed ; no Praxiteles saw 
her, to mould from her his model of grace and love- 
'hnew I no Apelles, to trace upon canvass the beauty 
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of her profile, and immortalize himself hy copying 
her features : her image is stamped upon the hearts 
of those that weref blessed with her acquaintance 
and benefited by the inspiration of her mind. Though 
her sojourn here was brief, and fled like a bright 
vision across our p$th, she is not forgotten, nor will 
be while this heart continues to beat in my withered 
frame. The world has few such daughters ; would 
she had more, to drive away the dross, the bitterness 
of life ! I saw her first in the bud of her loveliness, 
when her young mind was spreading, like early 
spring, delight and pleasure around. She had, at 
that time, never left the cottage where she drew in 
the first breath of life. . It was a neat house on the 
Mohawk, in front of which wandered that pearly 
stream through the green flats that it enriches while, 
it beautifies. It was the very place where such a 
being as Louisa Carlisle should have been born and 
nurtured — a place of love and beauty. 

It was amid the gay throng and light hearts of a 
ball-room that I first saw Louisa. She was spread- 
ing joy among the crowd of her admirers, who, 
as she flew, spirit-like, through the mazy dance, 
worshiped the object they dared not look upon with 
an unholy thought. Her small foot glittered as she 
flitted down the room, or waved through the dance ; 

— " perhaps 'twould crush 
A violet : but you long'd to take it up, 
And press it, it was such sweet symmetry. 

Her motion was a dreaminess ; a glide 
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Of sometbing airily, as if her foot 
F-3II like the saow— then melted.*' 

I never saw the girl that could give with equal 
grace her hand to her partner — and such a sweet lit- 
tle dimpled hand ! Sculpture would have laughed 
in extacy to have chiseled it Her face was bright 
with smiles, that spread over it like dew-drops on a 
rose-leaf; and her light blue eye, fringed by long eye- 
lashes ; her penciled brow ; her clear white forehead, 
through which the veins visibly coursed ; oh, they 
" might have won a Sybarite to put off his sensual 
slbugh," and enticed a Stoic from his stem dogmas. 
She was all life and love — sprightly as the young fawn 
that leaps about the mountains — and her laugh, it 

came on you like 

•* The laugh of forest girls. 
That braid their sunny hair." 

She left her widowed mother to mingle with the 
gay and thoughtless beings that revel in the ranks of 
fashion. Artless as innocence, and affectionate to- 
wards all with whom she met, Louisa Carlisle could 
but be admired and courted. The heartlessness of 
'* polished society" could not win her from her native 
purity of thought and action. The en\ious belle 
who saw her charms deserted for a " plain country 
girl," who knew no more of fashion than a South 
Sea Islander — though she curled her lip in scorn, and 
tossed her head, studded with jewels and all that 
can enrich the outward glare while it leaves the in- 
ward mind empty as the fruit of the Dead Sea— could. 
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but praise and applaud the easy dignify thai Louisa 
wore, a gift of nature. Among all the admirers.,that 
knelt to the magic of Louisa Carlisle's charms, there 
was one to whom she gave her heart, and that was 
no common heart: with him she mingled every 
thought; her love clung to him with the affection of 
the ivy ; her life, her a11, was bound up in the man 
she loved. All her relations in the city were de- 
lighted at the prospect of having their dear cousin 
for ever by them, with such a man for her husband. 
But, alas! clouds shadowed her sky ere she had 
risen to her zenith, and her life sank in gloom aTid 
sadness into the dreary grave ; 

•** A l)ird shot down while yet 'twas on the wing. 
Before had passM the blossom of its spring.'* 

The cold calculations of worldly influence drew the 
thoughts and love of Henry Feyton from the object 
of his plighted faith. He left her, and without hec 
knowledge wedded a leader of the ton — an heiress. 
No reproach fell from the lips of the lovely Louisa 
when she discovered the treachery of her lover. A 
blighting melancholy settled over her, and she pined 
in secret, without the power of hating the man that 
had deserted her for the thoughtless thing that would 
soon sow misery enough for his life to reap. She 
determined to leave the kind affection and sympathy 
of her friends, and once more seek among the scenes 
of her childhood the happy feelings that were fled 
for ever. A letter hastened her departure, lor it 
brought her the bitter intelligence of her mother's 
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illness. Before she could rc;ach that parent, she 
learned that she was laid in her last home, which no 
pangs, no suffering can reach. ^i 

Two years passed into the ages that are gone, and ; j 
I saw the heautiful Louisa Carlisle. Her step was '■' 
not so quick as it once was ; the dioiples had fled , 
from her white hand, which, as she now held it up i 
in the light, more than realized the vision that ap- 
peared to the renegade Alp ; 

" Once she raised her hand oU high ; 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue. 

You might have seen the moon shine through." 

There was an unnatural brightness in the pink flush 
that lay on her pale thin cheek, and her eye glisten- 
ed with ujiearthly light. I saw too plainly for doubt) 
that the canker was feeding on her bud. 

I saw her once more: the flush had gone from 
her cheek — ^the tinge of her arched lip was ex- 
changed for a pallid hue, and 

** The long dark lashes fringed her lids of snow. 
And veii'd — ^tho*t shrinks from all that lurks below — 
Oh ! o'er the eye death most exerts his might. 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of light!" 

Louisa was laid in her grave on the rich verdure 
of her own sweet valley ; the sod that was to shut 
her body from the fond gaze of those that loved her, 
was moistened by their tears ; and, when the spring- 
time in its season came, they planted the bed above 
her with violets and hawthorn, where now they 
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bloom and shed their perfumes in the soft twilight 
of evening. Matrons still point their daughters to 
the tomb where Louisa, the orphan girl, sleeps, and 
bid them remember her purity of character, while 
they read from the simple stone that affection has 
reared over her, 
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THE POET'S WORLD. 

BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 

Bright world! too beautiful for human eye. 
Creation of poetic thought, in vain 
I seek thee here. Thou bendest far away 
Thy airy orbit. Thine are other suns. 
And other stars — a brightness all thy own, 
A day self-lighted, and thy magic night 
Is but a veil o'er day. I seek thee here. 
When morning lights the east, and tips with gems 
Deep set in waving gold, high mountain peak. 
Then-tower and tree, and over field and grove 
Pours out a flood of pearls, and sheets the sea 
W^ith liquid flame — I seek thee, when at noon. 
High on his throne, the visible lord of light 
Rides in his fullest blaze, and dashes wide 
Thick flashes from his wheels — I seek thee, too. 
When twilight shades the meadow, and the hills 
Alone are lighted — when the sky above 
Smiles with a fading beauty, and below 
Uncertain floats the plain — nor less when night 
Clad in her sable robe, sits silently 
Above the slumbering earth, and thro' the vast 
Immeasurable dai*knes8, shadowy forms 
Unbidden come and go— I seek thee here. 
And yet I find thee not. In all its change 
Of time and season — all its shifting scenes 
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Of sun and storm — of life new bursting forth 
Inblossomy spring, vigorous is manly pride. 
Or ripe for harvest — all of high and bright. 
Deep and obscure — the clear expanded arch 
Broad sweeping o'er us, or with pictured wreaths 
Hung festively at dawn, or heaving forth 
Black billowy mountains, like a chain of Alps 
Uplifted into heaven — wide forest glooms 
Far stretching into night, and yawning caves 
Where the void infinite opens — still retreats 
Low under sheltering woods, and shady banks 
Hollowed in coves, where fountains welling out 
Freshen the turf and flowers — in all its change 
Earth holds thee not. Thine is a fuller growth 
Of beauty — thine the genial life that springs 
From the o'er teeming mind, and heightens all 
That even hei-e seems glorious. Man, who walks 
In dignity and grace — hecoic pride. 
Or yielding loveliness — earth's angel erst. 
Radiant and pure — now sad and dimly fair. 
Even when brightest— Man is but the shade 
Of thy Humanity — such heavenly forms. 
As float amid the stars, and dwell enthroned 
In light unstained. Thou riscst to the eye 
Of solitary thought, as fi-om the depths 
Of mountain valleys, when the level ray 
First paints the aerial rose, uproUing clouds 
Swell into tow'ring peaks, and glitter bright 
With all the glow of dawn — intenser far 
In brightness — more magnificent and v^ast 
In thy extension, and thy several hues 
And shapes, purer and fairer. Mind in thee 

Reveals its heavenly spring — in thee it tellg 
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Its godlike birth — not from the trivial play 
Of blended atoms, but a spiritual flame 
Warming and kindling into higher life 
Our perishable frames, here poor and weak. 
The creatures of decay, obscuring oft 
Its livins; beams, and even in dim eclipse 
Quenching its orb — and yet the eye within 
Still gazes on thee, thro' the gathered mist 
Of evil passions, sees thee rolUng free 
In thy unclouded track, and at the sight 
IIopo springs and hurries to thee. 
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Then I heard a fearful sound 

While I lay hid. 
And I cast my eyes around 
And I started with a hound 
For on looking sharp I found — 

Indeed I did — 

Jlncient Marvels. 

Ol 11 tale is of a haunted house ; but we are not 
going to startle your ears, civilized reader, with the 
sound of a heavy foot-fall and the dank of a chain 
along the deserted lialls of a brown Gothic castle. 
You may therefore as well let your hair lie smooth 
on your head, since we do not mean to make it stand 
up with horror. 

" Giles' liouse," as it was called, was a rather 
large old building in the town of Kittleton, and, like 
all other haunted houses, it looked quite gloomy and 
fearful the very moment you discovered it to be 
haunted. Travelers and lovers of the marvelous 
were told — and for all we know are told the same at 
this day — ^tliat a man, nobody knew who, had been 
murdered tlftre, nobody knew when. This is al- 
ways quite enough for a reasonable man, and if a 
heretic hearer doubts it — why, it is just as true as 
it was before. 

n3 
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. One room in Giles' house was particularly haun- 
ted ; the rest of it #as not so badly off but that 
a poor man with his wife and four brawny sons was 
willing to occupy it, free of rent, — always, however, 
fastening a bible to the latch of the door, that led 
from the hall into " the room," for the sake of good 
Christian security. 

There were, however, several young men in the 
town who were lamentably sceptical regarding that 
very room, and were even so reckless as to make it 
an occdsion of sport. These were chiefly the good- 
natured and waggish loungers about the tavern, who 
daily turned the bar-room into a kind of Rialto for 
the transaction of their " no particular business." 
When they could find, among the travelers who now 
and then tarried a night in the town, a young man 
adventurous enough and good-natured enough to 
be hoaxed without " costing them more than it was 
worth," they told him the ghostly story as it was 
generally received, at the same time adding a little 
zest of tiieir own, and challenged him to pass the 
night with one of them in the haunted room. They 
had provided a stuffed ghost which a little contri- 
vance enabled the wag who did the duties of the 
occasion to present to his bed-fellow at the most fa- 
vorable moment. 

« 'Twas a wise" contrivance, *< and if it should fail 
It never failed before." 

Two or three of these young men were standing 
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on the steps of the tavern^ at sunset, in the early 
part of September, when a stage coach was sweep- 
ing its usual circuit before the door in preparation 
for a full stop. One of them, a tall stout fellow, 
whose name it seems was Jim Colley, remarked to 
his companions, *' There is a man for us in that 
stage ; he squints hard at the old Eagle Tavern as 
if he was going to ' put up' for the night ; — wonder 
what he'W think of ' old Giles' room I " 

The traveler leaped from the stage and soon sig- 
nified his intention of remaining a night at the inn. 
He was a well built and neatly dressed man, be- 
low the middle height, and he had two grey eyes 
that twinkled every second moment with numberless 
odd expressions ; so that on the whole, the loungers 
were inclined to believe him " quite a like^ fel- 
low. " While strolling along the porch or stoop, af- 
ter his evening meal, he very naturally fell into con- 
versation with the by-standers. By a process of 
their own, not badly understood in New England, 
they learned that his name was Hilton ; and he gath- 
ered from their discourse that their several titles 
were Jim and Jack and John — or any names you 
please. The conversation grew brisk, and at length 
they betook themselves to the best liquors that the 
tavern could afford — ^young scape graces that they 
were ! if they had lived in these drier times, they 
would have known better than to " touch the fatal 
cup" — ^before folks. They were all " tolerably 
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clerer" fellows, and, ha?ing nothing to do bat to 
make the most of the evening, they had just dehbe- 
ration enough left, >vhen the house clock struck ten, 
to remember that they might be obsteperous to more 
advantage out of doors than in the very ears of a 
landlord who had a '' small hill" against them. 

They accordingly salUed forth into the open 
moonlight, Jim at their head, and Hilton immediate- 
ly following him in as high glee as tlie briskest, and 
pouring forth a rigmai^ole of song and jest. 

" But Jack," whispered Jim Colley to his next 
crony, " his spunk u up iic.v, and he would knock 
down a ghost — ^lie'd knock ' auld Nickie Ben' him- 
self in the head if he should put his bodily presence 
within reach of those broad shoulders." 

" ijjut lie'll ccol," repHed Jack ; "I've seen many a 
man reel out of a tavern, and yet carry steadier sail 
as he took in a breeze of fresh air, till he hauled up 
at his own landing steps in as good as his regular 
Sunday trim. He looks as if he'd dare it — try him 
— easy now." 

"Faugh ! Hilton," exclaimed Jim, " you are trea- 
ding on a toad !" Hilton leaped a rod, as well he 
might, with a most uncomfortable shrug and the ex- 
clamation, " ugh !" His companions fell into a kind 
of horse laugh. 

*• You would'nt do to sleep in old Giles' house 
with such a stack of nerves as yours," said Jim. 

" Giles !" replied Hilton, « what house ? You 
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don't suppose — (hiccup) — I am afraid to sleep anj 
where except with a Hghtning-rod pillow in a thun- 
der storm — do you ?" 

" Why, the truth is," said Jim, " that house yon- 
der is haunted,and the ghost maiies every man whom 
he finds sleeping in a particular room confess fully 
all the peccadilloes he has that day committed. 
Now I defy you to turn into that room with me to 
night. I'm willing to go myself in company, for 
whenever I have seen the sprite he has treated me 
rather mercifully — ^though / would'nt go alone !" 

During this grave explanation, Hilton, who in the 
fresh air had evidently regained, if he had at all lost, 
his self-control, fixed a keen look upon Jim, and 
then, as if ^' half seas over," took off his hat, swung 
it about, and exclaiming, " Hurrah for old Giles !" 
drew Jim's arm within bis own, and the two made 
for the house. Their companions played their part 
by drawing back, and protesting that " It was really 
dangerous and impious, and too bad !" At last they 
left the two adventurers to their night's work, and 
returned to their own lodgings. 

Jim had so often found the haunted chamber a 
cheap sleeping apartment, that he had no difficulty 
in the preliminary arrangements. The two heroes, 
therefore, took possession of the chamber at about 
eleven o'clock ; and while Jim was seated on one 
portion of the plain but comfortable bed that stood 
in the corner, Hilton was exploring every other part 
of the I'oom, until, satisfied that there was.no flesh 
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and blood opponent lying in wait for them, he shut 
the only window that could offer facilities for enter- 
ing, locked the door, and retained the key in bis 
own special keeping. 

The two lay down, side by side, and in ten minutes 
Hilton was fast asleep. Jim had begun to breathe 
like a sleeper before him, but it seemed in him a 
little like affectation ; for when his companion had 
been perfectly quiet for some time, he raised him- 
self gently, drew out what he would call his "fixing 
accoutrements," took care that the stuffed ghost's 
face should not be " upside down," and then, taking 
the cord with him, resumed his mock slumber. 

At about twelve o'clock, when the moonlight fell 
directly and clearly across the foot of the bed, Hil- 
ton was awakened by a violent trembling and flutter 
in his companion Jim, who clung to him, apparently 
in great agitation, exclaiming in a convulsed whis- 
per, " There ! look ! The ghost— Hilton ! Hilton !" 

Rubbing his eyes and looking around him, Hilton 
was startled on seeing a tall slender figure standing 
at the foot of his own side of the bed. It was clad 
in white, with a sash of the same color bound around 
its head ; but the sash was stained as if it had 
staunched a deep wound. The face was very pale, 
and two coal-black eyes stared from beneath bushy 
black brows, and the mouth was distoilied with min- 
gled agony and wrath. 

Hilton gazed wildly one moment, so suddenly did 
f he vision burst upon him; and, when it raised its arm 
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with the majesty of a wronged spirit about to be 
avenged, he would have positively quaked ; but his 
attention was for a moment diverted by the extrava- 
gant emotions of his companion. Jim groaned aloud; 
his hands were stretched out, and his whole body 
moved to and fro like a weaver's shuttle, until the 
bed creaked under him. Hilton looked at him a 
moment, and then settled into a most provoking com- 
posure. " My friend," he very deliberately said, 
'' be calm ; we will treat his pale ma-jes-ty very 
ho-nor-ably. He is a very de-cent and well-beha- 
ved ghost. Now, you know if you have the small 
pox tlie nat-ural way, it will go har-der with you, 
and twist your phiz more than when you get it by 
in-noc-ula-tion ; but with fear tis the oth-er way, — 
when it is nat-u ral, it doesn't come out so bad-ly ; 
you take ?" 

Jim checked his extravagance somewhat, but on- 
ly rex>lied, " Oh I for the love o' mercy — don't talk 
so ! but let us be calm — see there I" 

The ghost again raised his long, lank arm. 

"Let us get up and confess," said Colley; "come, 
for mercy's sake, Hilton !" But Hilton lay looking 
quietly by turns at him and the ghost. 

" For heaven's sake," reiterated Jim, lifting him- 
self and pulling at Hilton, " if you would not per- 
ish outright, rise up ! At any rate / will confess." 

" Ay — confess !'^ exclaimed the ghost, in a deep 
hollow voice, that sounded like a fearful echo. 

" The d — ^1!" cried Jim in undisguised consterna- 
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tion. For a moment he was fixed, staring at the 
gliost in speechless dismay, on his knees upon the 
hed ; the perspiration stood in large drops upon his 
face, and, witiiout nffectation, he reallj shook like a 
poplar leaf. 

" Confess !" again exclaimed the ghost. Jim did 
not wait for a third warning, hut creeping, in his si- 
lent tremor, over Hilton, lie pulled him by the hand 
as if he would confess wiih him. Hilton, who bad 
lain without attempting another sneer since the ghost 
spoke, now prepared to join his comrade's ceremony 
and one foot was already on the floor. 

" Confession is for the guilty !" sounded from the 
ghost. 

" Heaven save us !" faintly ejaculated Jim ; " Oh 
— Hilton ! who is — who i& the — the guilty ?" 

" Jecmcs /" responded the ghost. 

Without more ado, Jim, who had been getting 
from the l)ed, holding Hilton's hand, now fell upoi 
his knees at a respectful distance before the ghosu 
while Hilton, thus pronounced innocent, reclined in 
silent interest on the bed. 

" Who-ever — what-ever thou art !" said Jim, with 
a choked and broken utterance, " what shall I con- 
fess r 

« All ! !» 

Jim had not yet heard the ghosts voice so near, 
and his teeth chattered frightfully. 

" What didst thou do on Wednesday .^" inquired 
the ghost, in the same calm, deep, and hollow tone. 
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" I drank," replied Jim, " I dr-ank to — to excess 
—I did!" 

" On Thursday ?" 

" I lounged, and did — nothing to ex-cess.!" 
" On Friday ?" 
. " I cheated John Smith in — swop-ping watches." 
/ "On Saturday.?" 
. - "I told six lies — six." 
"On Sunday?" 

" I kissed landlord Colton's second daughter Coni'- 
' passion before sun-down." 
" On Monday ?" 

" I rode across the new bridge faster than a walk, 
and wouldn't pay fine." 
"And to-day?" 

" Got landlord Colton twice mad, and got mad 
three times myself." 

" Is that all, to-day, Jeemes ?" 
^ " Oh !" — and here Jim groaned heavily — " oh i 
profane creature that I was ! I dared to make a 
mockery of thee in order to af-fright this innocent 
man Hilton — oh ! I made a stuffed creature that I 
I profanely called a ghost and placed him where thou 
gtandest, and it was him I expected to see ; and 1 
did put on the mock-cry of fear wh-when I saw 
thee t-till I heard thy voice, — mercy on me !" 

'* Arise, Jeemes ! leave this room that is called 

mine, and never defy a spirit — sinner that thou art!" 

Bewildered, trembling, yet eager to escape, Jim 

rose from his knees, and, with a profound obeisance 

o 
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to the specter, turned toward his clothes. He took 
up his pantaloons, hut he thought he heard a racoon 
squeal in the pocket and dropped them in a moment, 
He was putting on his boot, but the boot groaned 
aloud. In perfect horror he shook it off — ran to the 
door — but finding it locked, ran back to Hilton, who 
was preparing to depaK and who gave hira the key. 
Before Jim could turn it in the lock, he was sure that 
he heard strange voices coming down the chimney, 
and one of them chanted in a dull jerking tune, 

** If he'll frolic by night instead of by day 
I'll bet him a roll of hot brimstone I ssty 
He'll find to his cost that the d— I's to pay !" 

and another squeaking voice replied, 

"The booby is trying to serve us a trick, — 

He's at work at the lock and key — ^pick, pick, pick,— 

So canter on faster old Nick, Nick, Nick !'* 

The harsh chant, had not ended before Coller 
threw open the door, and believing that the Evil 
One, with his posse, was actually after him, he shot 
through the space and down the stairs like a bullet. 
He thought he heard dogs, cats, and squirrels chat- 
tering, squalling, and barking after him from the top 
of the stair-case and he did not pause until he had 
cleared the steps and stood again on the public road. 
Here he Involuntarily cast one glance at the open 
window of the haunted room ; the poor fellow be- 
held the white specter lifting itself out of the win- 
dow and then descending ; but before it could reach 
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the ground he darted forward again at the top of his 
speed, and neither looked round nor halted until he 
locked himself in his own father's house. 

The next morning, just as the stage coach drove 
up to the door, and Hilton was preparing to resume 
bis journey, CoUey came up to the steps with a hag- 
gard countenance, and, after the usual salutations, 
beckoned him aside. " If yon have any kindness 
for me, Mr. Hilton, do not let that sad story of last 
night, with my^ confession, get abroad in the town. 
How did you fare ? I need not tell you how I fared." 

" Why, after you left so unceremoniously," repli- 
ed Hilton, " I threw the ghost out of the window 
after you, and — " 

" Threw — threw the ghost out ! Threw the ghost 
out ?" 

" Oh yes ; as you had been at the trouble of stuf- 
fing him, I thought you might as well take him with 
you, and I slept very quietly the rest of the night." 

^' I did stufif a ghost and had him near me last 
night, but no ghost of my stuffing ever spoke before. 
No, no ; that was a ghost — or — what under the hea- 
vens was it ?" 

" Well, as I am inclined to think you after all a 
rather clever fellow, I will — for I think I can — ex- 
plain a little. I saw through your scheme so soon 
as you began your shaking, and then I pfayed your 
fiddle. Observe — I am a VenlrUoquisi.^' 

Colley started back ; a new light broke upon his 
mind ; but he doubted. " Pshaw !" said he, "dont 
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lionx mc. Tlicre is not one man in a million that is 
a voLtrilocjuisL You are not, really ?" 

'^ He roally 18 */' said a voice over his shoulder. 
I Ic looked around, but saw no one ; then he caught 
the odd leer of Hilton as he tprang into the stage 
and his incrcduliiy vanislicd. '^That last speaker,^ 
said he, as he shook hands with him, while the dri- 
\ or mounted tlie box, '' that last speaker is the best 
authority in the world. Depend upon it, good friend, 
if ever 1 play a ghost again, I will not play .^ Ghod 
Aghast " 

L. M. N. 



THE END. 
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ERRATA. 

A lew inaccuracies have occuri-ed while the prc- 
cedinc; pa^ep wore pansii)^ tlu ough the press, which we 
would (naiik the reader to correct with his pencil ; the 
most obvious arc those that follow. Dr. Webster's rule.-* 
have been genirally followed with regard to the orthog- 
raphj' ; (his will account for some singularities*, such an 
"lusffr" and the like. 

In p. 19, 7th line from top, for " it" read them ; iu p. 
33, for "rnvelloped" i-ead enveloped; in p. 74, for" ac- 
cent" read des^cent, for " colonade" read colonnade ; in p, 
76, for ** run" re.id ran ; in p. 79, for " set" read sit ; 
in p. 93, for -'/t/m" read he; in p. 117, for "Sink" 
rca«l liink ; in p. 159, for " a?ihes" read an ashen hue ; 
iu p. 16H, for "strciwod" road strews: in p. 200, for 
»* Cypres.-*" read Cyprus. 
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